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THE WORLD AND THE EX-SCHOOLBOY 


By Thomas S. Matthews 
Executive Editor of ‘‘Time’’ 


Excerpts from an address delivered at the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board, in Philadelphia, February 27, 1942 


The world rarely asks, ““Where did you go to 


school?” What the world wants to know is: 
“What can you do?” The world does not 
flinch away if you have the grease-spots of an 
uncouth accent on your tie, or even the egg- 
stains of unsportsmanlike conduct on your 
waistcoat. I am not condoning the world. The 
world is large, vulgar, and badly educated; but 
it has its own rules. The world’s first rule is: 
Do your job. 





If America is to lead the world, America 
must have the best citizens as leaders of every 
part of it — more and more of the best. In the 
recent past, the majority of the country’s best 
and ablest citizens have gone into what we have 
loosely called business; if the present monstrous 
machinery of government is to continue — and 
it looks as if it might — we had better encourage 
more good men to work for the government — 
and pay them more than a dollar a year. 

We are girding ourselves for a long haul. 
Our immediate aim is to win the war — and 
after the war, to keep the peace. The war and 
the peace are both part of the same future, and 
we cannot rightly prepare for one without pre- 
paring also for the other. 





A boy from a “good school” is certainly 
handicapped, at first, in the job of journalism. 
He is handicapped not only by his ignorance 
but by his wrong notions. He is in competition 
with men who have long ago learned what he 
now has to learn for the first time: namely, that 
language is primarily a means, not of expressing 
himself, but of communication. He has to learn 
the hard way, as they did, but they have a head 
start on him. And a great many of the notions 
he has picked up about writing have to be un- 
learned: he has to clean his slate before he can 
write on it. 

What is it that your schools actually give a 
boy? — an eternal friendship that lasts four 
years? a hatred of evening chapel? the way a 
certain master had of blowing his nose? a book 
which he never reads again and which he re- 
members all wrong? Who can say? But how- 
ever you list or analyze the little mess of experi- 


ence which a boy takes away with him from 
school and for some reason carries with him in 
his pocket all his life; however you tot it up, 
it is hard to see that it has much practical, 
immediate value. 





In the days when I was just be- 
ginning to recover from my formal education, 
still coming out from under the academic ether, 
I used to think I knew what it was we had 
learned at school. It seemed to me that we 
actually learned just two things: to work up a 
good sweat every afternoon and to take one 
bath a day. The English have a characteristic- 
ally underdone phrase for it: they call it “good 
form.” We, less embarrassed by big words, 
call it “character.” 


What schools do when they can, is to teach, 
or at least enforce a temporary obedience to 
certain tested human virtues: justice, courage, 
honesty, good manners. And that, it seems to 
me, is all they can do; it seems to me a good 


deal. 


Some schoolmasters, apparently, still be- 
lieve that schools actually train a boy intellec- 
tually instead of morally. I think most ex- 
schoolboys are in fact more grateful to their 
schools for the remembered sweat than for the 
forgotten Greek. 


But the things they learned in school — 
which they thought they had forgotten — seem 
to be coming in very handy all of a sudden. In 
fact, they have been coming in handy for some 
time. It is not that their Latin, or their plane 
geometry, has suddenly come back to them and 
helps them in their daily jobs; it is not as simple 
as that; it is more mysterious than that. It is 
as though the Latin and the plane geometry 
and the good sweat — and the daily bath — had 
at last been translated into the saving grace of 
good, hard habits. 

I said at the beginning that the question be- 
fore the house was, “What connection have 
your schools with the world of jobs?” and per- 
haps held out the hope that, in the course of 
these strictures, an answer might emerge. The 
answer that seems to be emerging is neither 
very flattering to some of your pretensions nor 
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perhaps completely acceptable to any of you. 
Nevertheless, this seems to me the answer: your 
schools have only an indirect connection with 
the world of success; because the race you are 
running, while it can sometimes take success in 
its stride, can never stop there. 

It seems to this particular ex-schoolboy that, 
when schools worry their heads, as they seem 
to be doing, about whether or not they are cor- 
rectly geared into the world of jobs, they are 
worrying their heads unnecessarily. Nobody 
ever expected you to turn out junior executives, 
or doctors, or writers — or even first-rate office 
boys. You couldn’t if you tried. You aren’t a 
preliminary course in making a living or doing 
a job. You are schoo/— where a boy gets it 
beaten into him with Latin or math or football, 
with hard work and simple living — that he has 
neighbors and that he has a God, and that he 
has duties toward both. Of course, while he is 
at school, he may naturally confuse his neigh- 
bors with the other boys in the dormitory, and 
God with the headmaster. 


And the only advantage, it seems to me, 
that your schools have or ever have had over 
the public schools, is that you can beat your 
boys a little harder. 


It seems to me that our independent schools 
used to take a fairly independent view of their 
place in American life. According to that view, 
they did not stand or fall by the proportion of 
successful grocers they graduated — or ambas- 
sadors, or even Presidents of the United States. 
I am sure Groton School is proud — in its own 
funny way — that President Roosevelt is one 
of its sons. But perhaps Groton has something 
better to be proud of. I am neither a Republi- 
can nor an old Grotonian, but I hope it has. 
And Groton has something to be prouder of, I 
hope, than Col. Robert McCormick of the Chi- 
cago Tribune or Joseph Patterson of the New 
York Daily News. St. Paul’s, I am sure, would 
rather own one bishop than three William Ran- 
dolph Hearsts. 





The public that reads the Daily News under- 
stands democracy as a levelling process, a 
process that seeks to find a lowest common de- 
nominator. That lowest common denominator 
cannot be found under a Republic, only under 
a tyranny. 

You, if I understand anything about you, 
are committed to a proposition unalterably op- 
posed to that contemptible view of the demo- 
cratic process; you are committed to the proposi- 


tion that men do not always act as they must, 
but sometimes better than they can. The Daily 
News is winning at present; it looks as if it 
might go on winning for some time. What of 
it? Smart guys are nothing new; vulgarians 
are nothing new. It is enough to understand 
that smart guys are your enemies, like the dic- 
tators and crooks, who think they know that 
every man has his price, and are consequently 
incapable of imagining yours. Several of my 
friends, when they heard that I was going to 
talk to you tonight, said, “Don’t pull your 
punches.” What they meant, I think, was, 
“Sock the old fogies.” But I’m not talking to 
old fogies. I am trying to be realistic. I am 
not saying you are the best that could be; I 
only say you are the best there is. 

The schools may have to change some of 
their governing luxuries, but what has luxury 
got to do with a creed? 

From the tone of these remarks, you might 
almost think I went to a church school; I did. 
You might almost think I believe in church 
schools. I do. A church school usually means, 
to the boys, at the time, chapel — too much of 
it — and a one-hour class called Sacred Studies. 
Later on he sometimes finds that it meant more 
than that. If he ever learns that poetry is not 
a dead dialect or a snobbish hobby, but a living 
language, he may remember that it was in 
chapel that he heard it, every day. When even- 
tually he comes to realize that a man has to have 
faith, as surely as he has to have bread, he will 
find that the faith he is looking for is the same 
faith men have always sought, and that it is in 
chapels and churches, in traditional forms and 
worshipping the timeless tradition of God, that 
they have always sought it. 

Such a statement would have seemed to our 
fathers — as I hope it will to our sons — so ob- 
vious that it does not need to be made. But we 
were a generation that almost got lost. We 
have wandered in the wilderness for almost the 
statutory forty years. And now we have reached 
the point where we know that our chances of 
reaching the Land of Canaan are slim indeed. 
Nevertheless, we know now that that is where 
we are heading. It is possible that the American 
ideal may be finally defeated, in this war. But 
we are committed to the faith that it will not 
be defeated. As Americans, we are committed 
to a further faith: that the idea of America, the 
American ideal, will not only conquer the old 
heresy miscalled the New Order, but that the 
American idea will win the whole world to its 
standard. 
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I believe in counsels of perfection. What 
other counsels are worth listening to, all your 
life long? We can get knowledge — there is no 
end to the knowledge we can get — but what we 
know we are after is not knowledge but wisdom. 

And whether we learn it ourselves or leave 
it for better men to learn, there is a knowledge 
that will survive the earth we know, that must 





survive into the heavenly future all men hope 
for. 


America, as its doubters and detractors say, 
may be only an ex-schoolboy, but it has that 
future to conquer. If you continue to teach 
schoolboys counsels of perfection, they and 
their sons and their sons’ sons will still have a 
job worth doing. 





A FRENCH SCHOOL AND THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 
By Douglas Schneider 


A school is a lovable place when you have 
helped it grow, and |’Ecole du Montcel, the 
white chateau, the park, the lake, and the 120 
boys were very dear to us. We were only ten 
miles from Paris. I enjoyed teaching. The 
owners, Messieurs Jeanrenaud, were friends of 
twenty years’ standing; they had appointed me 
to the board. Our life was a pleasant one. 


As the train from Bordeaux drew near Paris 
on June 9th, I could see cars on the roads, with 
mattresses tied over their tops, on their way 
South. More refugees from Belgium, I thought. 
I had been in Bordeaux for a week, getting my 
thirteen-year-old daughter off on the S. S. Wash- 
ington, and I didn’t realize that the exodus from 
Paris had begun. 


But when I got out to the school that Sun- 
day afternoon, I understood. The boys had all 
left, the masters were leaving. The buildings 
were empty, the classroom silent. On Monday 
night we held a board meeting. My wife and I, 
with our daughter on her way to the United 
States and our son in a little pension in Brittany, 
felt we need not worry. Both children were 
safe, we were American citizens: we offered to 
stay, to save what we could if (we were still 
saying “‘if’) the school were occupied. The 
Jeanrenaud brothers, under fifty both of them, 
would have to leave if the Germans came in. 
Their wives and children had already gone. 
We seemed to be the only ones with no reason 
for leaving. 


A double stream of people poured through 
the village that week. Westwards went a flood 
of civilian refugees, in trucks and automobiles, 
on bicycles, on foot, pushing baby-carriages, 
wheelbarrows, kiddie-cars. And southwards, 
cutting through the refugees at right angles, 
limped the soldiers, French, Arab, Senegaleese. 
They all looked alike; their faces were grey, 


their boots worn out. They walked in disorder; 
there were no officers with them. 


The crowds and the confusion grew until 
Thursday. We stood at the cross-roads watch- 
ing, or sat disconsolately in the sun, near the 
swimming pool, and wondered. That night one 
of our masters walked all the way from Paris 
and woke us at about two in the morning. The 
Germans will be in Paris today, he told us. 
They are already in the northern suburbs. 


That is when my friends left. My wife and 
I were alone with two elderly masters and five 
house-maids. There were several explosions at 
some distance away. We didn’t know whether 
they were German bombs or French rear-guard 
action. At three A.M., the lights went out, 
but we didn’t feel like going back to bed, so we 
sat and had a drink. Soon it was dawn. We 
did want the school to look clean and neat, 
whoever the new inmates were, and we spent 
the whole day tidying, making the beds, and 
stacking away school books. By four in the 
afternoon we had had enough house cleaning 
and walked out into the village. 


Everything was very still. All the shutters 
were closed. Almost everyone had gone away. 
The streets were empty except for some lost 
dogs that were running up and down, howling. 
In front of the “Mairie” we did find a little 
group: the village constable, a fat retired gen- 
darme from the South of France, the priest, 
and the pork-butcher. We joined them; they 
were talking in whispers. Suddenly my wife 
took hold of my hand. “There they are.” A 
grey motorcycle coasted down the hill, a German 
officer jumped out of the side-car, came up to 
us, saluted the Garde-Champétre, who was in 
uniform, and in fair French asked him for 
directions to all the big Chateaux round the 
village. To my surprise |’Ecole du Montcel 
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was not on his list. I began to have hopes. All 
that evening the troops marched down the 
village street, rolled along in armoured cars, 
rode past on bicycles and on horseback, but 
none turned in at the school gates. 


On the 17th of June, however, a lieutenant 
commandeered the Chateau itself and all the 
school houses but one for his eighty flying-corps 
mechanics. These men were well in hand. Our 
first taste of occupation was mild. Captured 
English army trucks decorated with French.and 
English helmets, “Uber Paris, nach London” 
chalked up on the sides of the lorries, that gave 
you a sickish feeling in your stomach; but we 
had expected so much worse. The French flag 
was flying from the school flag-staff, and I asked 
the officer if we must have it down. “We have 
no orders covering such a case. You may leave 
the flag flying. If I get further instructions I 
shall let you know.” The next day the flag had 
disappeared. I complained. The lieutenant 
called his men together and angrily demanded 
that the flag be returned to me with an apology. 
To avoid further incidents he advised me not 
to fly it again. 

There was no meat in the village, both 
butchers had gone away, but the German cook 
gave us some of their army beef. Later the 
mayor requisitioned four of our seven pigs. He 
saw that we got meal from the village mill to 
feed those that were left. But before we had to 
slaughter them the butcher came back. Jouy en 
Josas was fortunate compared to most villages 
in the Seine et Oise department. Naturally 
there was no mail, the telephones were not 
working, there were no trains and no busses; 
but the electric light went on after only six 
hours of disturbance, and though we had no 
gas we were never short of water, as so many 
townships were. 

Our air-field mechanics left us on June 2Ist, 
but not before having picked up all the trash 
they had scattered over the lawns, and having 
swept out the rooms they had occupied. They 
stole very little: some blankets and towels, a 
few overcoats, and a dozen pairs of shoes from 
the big boys’ lockers. 

That same evening an expensive looking car 
came up the drive and a stout major stepped 
out of it. He greeted me with three quick ques- 
tions: ““Who are you? What are you? Is this 
place empty?” 

I answered in German: ‘“‘My name is Douglas 
Schneider. I am an American citizen and co- 
headmaster of this school. Our boys have left 





for their vacation, but there are fifteen people 
living here.” 


“Well, Herr Schneider, I wish you to under- 
stand this very clearly. Our attitude toward 
you will depend upon yours. If you are ‘correct’ 
and helpful, we shall deal with you in the same 
manner. If you are hostile in word or deed, your 
life and that of all others on these premises will 
be in danger.” This was followed by a short 
sermon which I was to hear more than once in 
the next four months, and almost always in the 
same words. Why had France gone to war? 
Germany had nothing against France. Why 
had she followed the English, the God-damned 
English, and such evil shepherds as Reynaud 
and Daladier and the Jews? Then the major 
confirmed the modus vivendi I had arranged with 
the preceding troops. All civilians could live in 
one of the houses; there was no question of our 
having to leave. We had not run away and 
had trusted the German troops. It was only 
natural that we stay in our own place. But he 
would have to commandeer the rest of the 
school and the whole estate. 


Forty-eight hours later, on the 23rd of June, 
the same officer called me into his office, formerly 
mine, where he was having breakfast. He said 
that to his great regret the general, whose Head- 
quarters |’Ecole du Montcel was to be, had in- 
structed him to get rid of all civilians. We were 
to move out by noon. It was then eight-thirty. 

You can’t do much in the way of moving 
with two wheelbarrows in three hours. We had 
had convenient hand-trucks for chores round 
the place, but the Germans had given these to 
refugees on their way home. We moved our 
clothes to an apartment I had in the village and 
made as many trips as we could with the wheel- 
barrows, carrying off the dry-goods from the 
school storeroom, much to the amusement of 
the soldiers sun-bathing on the lawn. The 
house-maids I found rooms for, and the two 
masters moved into an empty villa not far 


off. 


After the armistice was signed, the Jean- 
renaud family drove back from Brittany. They 
didn’t see the sentinel at the gate of the school 
grounds and went right up the drive to the 
Chateau. They were quickly turned out, and 
camped in a couple of large houses that were 
standing empty in the village. They were 
allowed to take personal effects from the school, 
from time to time, with a sentry watching them 
fill their suitcases. But neither linen nor blan- 


kets nor household goods of any kind could be 
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taken. All of these were needed for the general 
and his staff. 


From late June to the end of August we 
existed uneventfully, working in the vegetable 
garden, which fortunately was outside of the 
school walls. We planted thousands of winter 
vegetables in order to feed our pupils through 
the Christmas term. We had asked the major 
when he thought we could start our school 
again. “Why we shall be in London in Aug- 
ust,” he said, “And peace, or at least a general 
armistice will be signed in September. By the 
first of October you will have your school back, 
and I, Gott sei dank, I shall be with my wife 
—_ children again, in Berlin.” And we believed 

im. 


The first month was hard for my wife and 
me, though. We didn’t know of the Washing- 
ton’s safe arrival in New York, and my son was 
still in Brittany. We had heard that the coast 
had been bombarded by the British fleet, and 
had no news of the group he was with. A Ger- 
man travel permit got me to Lamballe on the 
first train that went that far. The major ob- 
tained the general’s personal signature to this 
permit as soon as he heard the reason for the 
trip, and the document specified that my bi- 
cycle, which I took along to be sure of getting 
to the seaside, should not be taken from me. 
Bicycles were very often stolen from under you 
at that time. Upon our return, the major was 
at pains to know how the trip had been and how 
the boy was. We had to go to see him to return 
the canceled travel permit, and he offered me 
cigarettes (English cigarettes) and gave Freddy 
a bar of chocolate. He told me that he had list- 
ened carefully to the radio and that Berlin had 
announced the safe arrival of the Washington 


in New York. 


If all the Germans of the army of occupation 
had been middle-aged regular army officers, no 
one could have complained. But these same 
men, acting in their official capacity, were comb- 
ing the village for ice-boxes, a luxury in the 
suburbs of Paris, and radio sets, one needed for 
every two fiiers. They took all they could find. 
Many cars were stolen, too, during those first 
six weeks. The empty villas were looted by the 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers, par- 
ticularly those belonging to Jewish families, 
while the Chateaux were pillaged in a more 
official way, great vans of the Deutsche Reichs- 
bahn driving up to their doors to be loaded with 
furniture and tapestry. When our friend the 
village doctor came back, demobilized, he found 





his villa occupied, his surgical instruments and 
microscope on the manure pile in the garden, 
and a testimonial gold watch in a cabinet re- 
placed by a scrawly note: “Gold watch, cheap 
for the guy that took it.” 


I used to act as interpreter for the mayor 
when he went to the local headquarters to pro- 
test. The officer in charge always expressed 
deep regret at such incidents. Nothing was 
ever done about them, but the officers were very 
polite. After I had been translating into poor 
German for two months, the major forgot him- 
self one day and answered me in excellent 
French. He had heard a lot that wasn’t meant 
for him in that time. 


Our life as truck gardeners was healthy. 
But we were school masters. We wanted to get 
our school running again, and the question was, 
where? The general staff seemed a fixture. The 
fifty or more field telephone wires coming out 
of the Montcel grounds were replaced by per- 
manent lines by the end of August. We were 
beginning to think that perhaps Great Britain 
would not be beaten by October first, and so 
we started house hunting. A friend, Monsieur 
de M , heard of our efforts and offered to 
lend us a Chateau of his, not thirty miles away, 
where he had run a school for girls. There were 
five infantry men quartered in the place, but if 
we could get rid of them it was ours. 

We actually did succeed in having those five 
soldiers transferred to a smaller house in the 
village of Quincy where that Chateau stood, 
and then came a time of happy activity. We 
recruited pupils among our alumni, we adver- 
tised, and opened our school on September 10th, 
with eighteen boarders and hopes of forty or 
more in October. The material difficulties were 
immense. Ration cards were just issued at 
that time. There were campaigns for potatoes, 
intrigues for apples, and countless trips to Paris, 
to Versailles, and to Corbeil in the hopes of 
being able to buy coal. The school needed 
cleaning, the grounds had been neglected. But 
it was a school. Hoeing the paths, scrubbing 
the floors, and washing the windows were easy 
jobs to us. The two months in the garden had 
toughened us. And there were boys with us, 
boys with the same problems as before. Jacques 
was lazy, Henri’s spelling was terrible, Pierre 
must be cured of his dislike of water and wash- 
cloths. We were working. Le Montcel had 
come to life again. 


On September 27th the infantry captain in 
charge at that village paid us a call. He ad- 
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mired the clean rooms, patted us on the head, 
and gave us his official blessing. 


On September 28th a second lieutenant, in 
the grey uniform of the Luftwaffe, drove in to 
inspect the place, which he wanted as winter 
quarters for his men. To our appeal the cap- 
tain answered: “You may think that, as a cap- 
tain, | outrank that young lieutenant. That’s 
because you don’t understand the situation. He 
is an aviator. I am an infantry officer. I can 
do nothing for you. If the air force wants that 
place they will get it. The Luftwaffe won the war 
against France and they are now beating England, 
They are omnipotent. You had better give in.” 


The second lieutenant did get the Chateau. 
He lodged a complaint against Monsieur Jean- 
renaud, who had protested at the threat of oc- 
cupation. A sentinel was placed at every door 
of the Chateau that afternoon, Monsieur Jean- 
renaud was sent for by the Feld-Gendarmerie 
and threatened with six months to a year’s im- 
prisonment for having “insulted a German off- 
cer.” After the spur came corn. The provost 
marshall was stern at the first interview. The 
next day he was persuasive. “You will find it 
difficult to operate this winter in spite of your 
permit to open. You won’t get coal, you’ll have 
difficulty feeding your boys, and worst of all 
you have antagonized the air-force authorities. 
But if you were to give up this place of your 
own free will, we might be able to arrange mat- 
ters with the lieutenant. Don’t forget that a 
year in prison can be very unpleasant.” 

It was a bargain. We moved out. The 


Germans moved in. The Jeanrenauds, my wife, 
and I packed up the school books once more; 
the brass candlesticks and the prints we had 
brought from home went back into the suit- 
cases. Just one month after having left Jouy, 
we returned there to take up our work in the 
vegetable garden again. 


Our first dinner in the borrowed villa at Jouy 
was a quiet one, followed by a melancholy little 
meeting of the board. Jeanrenaud summed u 
the summer’s efforts and concluded: “We shall 
keep with us here the ten or twelve boys we 
have room for. As to you, Douglas, you have 
done what you could. But now it’s over. If 
you can get to America, do. If you need money 
to get out, I will lend you some. You can’t 
help us any more. We've been breaking our 
teeth and nails fighting against a stone wall. 
Go away. We are too fond of you both to want 
you to stay with us.” 


And then, well, then came the Embassy, 
visas, cables, Lisbon, the consulate, the S. S. 
Nyassa, followed by New York — incredibly 
prosperous New York; lights, cars, soap, food, 
plenty of food for my son. And I keep thinking 
of Jouy en Josas and of our last lunch there, 
and of Geneviéve saying to her daughter: ““Don’t 
you want this little bit of fat off my slice of 
meat? Take it; I’m really not hungry today.” 
It is damp and raw at Jouy. The old school 
buildings are heated. They are occupied by 
Germans. My friends’ villa is cold; their faces 
are thin and they do not smile. L’Ecole du 
Montcel is no more. 





A MAJOR’S THOUGHTS ON SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLBOYS 
By Major Herbert Snyder, A. D. C. 


From a letter written to Dr. Knowles on February 16, 1942, from 
Headquarters 44th Infantry Division, Camp Claiborne, Louisiana 


According to various indications in the press 
and elsewhere, one might conclude that the 
country is, although tardily and haltingly, wak- 
ing up to the fact that we are at war, at war 
with a determined and able foe. Many are be- 
ginning to ask what their contribution to the 
common cause can be; especially are the young 
men asking such questions. 

The law is that men of 18 and older are sub- 
ject to the draft; the present law simply imple- 
ments a law of 1798, the gist of which is that all 
men of ages 16 to 51 are members of the Unor- 


ganized Militia of the country. Many men, now 
subject to the draft, believe themselves qualified 
to serve the country as commissioned officers. 
Perhaps they are, provided they can meet cer- 
tain standards; those standards are necessarily 
much lower than those set for officers of the 
services in peace-time, because there is need for 
thousands of officers. All the armed services 
are operating schools in which young men are 
given the barest elements of the knowledge and 
skills needed by the lowest grade (Second Lieu- 
tenant, or Ensign) of commissioned officer. The 
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services are searching diligently for young men 
who possess certain qualifications, which are in- 
dispensable as a base upon which the above- 
mentioned elementary skills can be imposed. 


One may divide the necessary qualifications 
into Moral and Technical, listing a few as 
follows: 


Moral: 


a. leadership: as demonstrated in school 
activities, such as athletics, or other 
forms of school activities (management 
of any form is good training; participa- 
tion in dramatics, choirs or choruses, or 
writing is not of any particular value). 

6. sense of duty (or responsibility). Every 
good officer has shown that the real 
impetus behind his actions is an inner 
one; has shown a high sense of self- 
discipline, otherwise he could not disci- 
pline those set under him. It is that 
force which makes an officer carry out 
the sense of an order given him, rather 
than the bare, literal wording of that 
order. When an officer combines lead- 
ership with a sense of duty, his sub- 
ordinates will follow him to the last. 


Technical: 


a. a knowledge of the elements of basic 
mathematics (Algebra, Plane Geome- 
try, Plane Trigonometry), both for 
their content, which are of immediate, 
practical use, and for their indisputable 
value as training for the mind. 


6. an ability to read maps. 
the ability to express thoughts in clear 


English. 


One might well add such elementary skills as 
basic knowledge of hygiene, of first-aid, of the 
use of ordinary fire-arms (.22 calibre rifle, pistol, 
or shot-gun). A basic knowledge of the elements 
of at least one foreign language — any language 
would serve — such as given by the end of the 


high-school course in our best schools, is often 
useful. 


_The course of study in the United States 
Military Academy permits of practically no 
electives. When one considers all the circum- 
stances, one will readily agree that the U. S. M. A. 
is perhaps the most successful institution — 





along with the Naval Academy and the Coast 
Guard Academy — of so-called higher learning 
in the country; those institutions have a definite 
objective — that of producing qualified officers 
of the lowest grade in the respective services — 
and gain that objective, despite the wide varia- 
tions found in the previous preparation and 
schooling of their entering students. In view of 
the tremendous services rendered the nation, in 
both war and peace, by the graduates of the 
Academies, every teacher should familiarize 
himself with the methods of instruction, as well 
as with the underlying “philosophy” there 
enacted, in order to achieve something resem- 
bling the Academy product in his own institu- 
tion. It is well to recall the motto of the 
U. S. M. A., which is ““Duty — Honor — Coun- 
try.” Further, one may well remember that 
nearly every graduate of West Point lives up 
to the ideals of his Alma Mater to a far higher 
degree than do the graduates of civilian colleges 
live up to the lofty ideals of their respective 
institutions. 


The youth of this country have courage. 
Courage is not enough, in modern war, to gain 
the victory. It must be implemented by skill. 
That, in turn, results only from hard training. 
The really basic skill is that of learning readily; 
and the place to acquire the art of quick and 
thorough learning is the school, whether ele- 
mentary or secondary; in college, it is too late 
to acquire that art. 


In the other war, that of 1917-21, thousands 
of young Americans served as lieutenants; some 
with distinction, many more with credit, still 
more, acceptably. All, despite their enormous 
ignorance of military art; and they had, and 
demonstrated, one quality of highest value: 
enthusiasm (or, call it faith in their cause). 
The sterile materialism of the Twenties and 
Thirties as taught by society — and society’s 
instrument, the schools and colleges — has cer- 
tainly not imparted faith in anything; and for 
that gross failure, may it be banned forever 
from the teacher’s credo. 


There! Just a few random thoughts, which 
are among the results of what I have already 
observed in the safe experiences of only one 
year’s active duty; I imagine that active service 
will, possibly, sharpen both my observation and 


my thoughts on what schools, and schoolboys, 
can and must do. 
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SUMMER WAR WORK 
Opportunities Open to Boys and Girls of School Age 


For the convenience of our readers, we pub- 
lish below a list of summer war projects to be 
conducted by our member schools. The list may 
be incomplete, because not everyone responded 
to our plea for information, but we hope it will 
be useful. 

Many schools which have no groups of their 
own are attempting to find jobs for their pupils 
in industry or on farms (for example, LawRENCE- 
VILLE, Recrory, Stony Brook, St. ALBaAn’s). 
WykeuaM Rise reports that several girls will 
work with “Save the Children Frontier,” several 
with the Connecticut Land Group; and that 
some are planning to take mechanical mowing 
jobs. GERMANTOWN FRiEenpDs ScHooL is recom- 
mending to its students (1) the Associated Junior 
Work Camps (Mrs. Elsie W. Dewald, 33 Cen- 
tral Park West, New York City); (2) the Volun- 
teer Land Corps (8 West 40th Street, New York 
City); and (3) the Experiment in International 
Living (Mr. Donald Watt, Putney, Vermont). 

Information about the Associated Junior 
Work Camps and the Volunteer Land Corps 
was given in the March issue of the BULLETIN. 
The Experiment in International Living offers 
groups for college students and groups for school 
girls and boys. This year for the first time a 
number of preparatory schools are sharing with 
The Experiment the responsibility of arranging 
these projects. The school heads who are doing 
this are: 

Mr. Gordon Mirick, Lincotn ScHoo.t, 425 
West 123rd St., New York City. 
Miss Rosamond Cross, 

ScHooL, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Barclay L. Jones, Frienps’ CENTRAL 
ScHooL, Overbrook, Pa. 

Mr. Burton Fowler, GERMANTOWN FRIENDS 
ScHooL, Germantown, Pa. 


THE BALDWIN 


The groups are as follows: 


The Pennsylvania Farm Helper’s Group, with 
ten members, 16 and older, will work for ten 
weeks (July 6-September 12) in a Mennonnite 
farming community in Lancaster County. Each 
group member will live in a different home and 
aim to earn his board and lodging. There will 
be a group leader. $65.00 per person. 


The Minnesota Farm Helper’s Group, with 
ten members, 16 and older, will live with farmers 
in a Swedish colony. The group will be con- 


ducted in the same manner as the Pennsylvania 
group. $95.00, not including transportation. 


The Tennessee Highland Life Group, with ten 
members, will live for eight weeks in a school 
dormitory and spend half of each day building 
roads, repairing, constructing buildings, and 
helping on farms. $160.00, not including trans- 
portation. 


The Nova Scotia Group, with ten members, 
will drive to Canada and live with farmers and 
fishermen in Nova Scotia for four weeks, sharing 
their life and work. Then for two weeks they 
will take young Nova Scotians on a camping 
trip. $190.00 for the summer of eight weeks. 


The Mexican School Group, with ten members 
and two leaders, will drive to Queretero to spend 
four weeks in homes of Mexican young people 
of their own age. Half a day will be spent prac- 
ticing Spanish conversation, the other half in 
learning how to adjust oneself to the customs of 
the country. Two weeks will be spent visiting 
interesting parts of Mexico. $375.00. 

General requirements for admission are a 
real interest in the objectives of The Experi- 
ment; satisfactory academic achievement; lead- 
ership and participation in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities; and the ability to get on well with 
people. Write to The Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, Putney, Vermont. 





ALLENDALE ScHooL, Rochester, N. Y.: Hollis 


Scofield 
Community Victory Gardens. 


THE Avon Scuoot, Avon, Conn.: Robert Thayer 

We hope to have a group of boys here this 
summer to work on neighboring farms; some 
may possibly work in industrial plants. The 
project is for boys only, ages 15 and up. 


THE Brearvtey Scuoo1, 610 E. 83rd St., New 
York City: Mrs. Frank B. Washburn 
Farming, mostly picking fruit and vege- 

tables, for boys and girls, 17 years old and up. 

For patriotic co-operation with the farmers in 

the towns of Claremont, N. Y., Germantown, 

N. Y., and Livingston, N. Y., a committee has 

been formed to try to relieve the farmers by 

giving them adequate labor, thereby enabling 
them to plant their beans and tomatoes, pick 
their strawberries, cherries, apples and grapes, 
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etc. 


The time is from June 5 to October 15. A 
staggered volunteer group will be recruited from 


various colleges, camps, and schools. Those 
who sign up will be obligated for the time they 
agree upon. 

All housing will be passed upon by the Board 
of Health in co-operation with a Food and Hous- 
ing Committee. There will be a weekly charge 
for room and meals. A Committee on Wages 
will be formed, and prices are guaranteed to 
be the current wage-scale of Columbia County. 


Brooks Scuoo., North Andover, Mass.: Frank 


D. Ashburn 


It is our plan (tentative) to keep a school 
building open for boys who will work on farms 
in the neighborhood. Ages 13-18. 


THE CHOATE Wallingford, Conn.: 
George Steele 


ScHOOL, 


Summer Session. Boys, ages 12-19. Sub- 
jects offered in addition to the ordinary school 
curriculum: Civil Aeronautics under the C. A. A., 
Mechanics, Navigation, Photography, Air Raid 
Drill, a work program including raising potatoes 
and dairy’ ing. 


Dersy ACADEMY, 
M. Davis, Jr. 


Camp Hersey, summer day camp of Derby 
Academy. War work: Victory Gardening — 
boys and girls, ages 10-14; Vegetable Canning — 
girls, ages 12-14; Salvage Collection — boys and 
girls, ages 9-14. 


Hingham, Mass.: Harrison 


Foxwoop ScHoot, Kings Point, East Shore Rd., 
Great Neck, Long Island: Miss Elizabeth 
Curtis Dresser 


Camp for boys and girls, kindergarten 
through high school. In addition to the usual 
camp activities there will be gardening, cooking, 
sewing, courses in the care of children, motor 
mechanics, first aid, business training, etc. 


GeorceE ScuooLt, Bucks Co., Pa.: Howard M. 


Buckman 
Farm work. Ages 14-20. 


GraHaAM-Eckes Scuoot, Palm Beach, Fla.: 


Nadine Hutton 


Senior First Aid (20 hours), boys and girls, 
16-20. 


Junior First Aid (20 hours), boys and girls, 
13-16. 


Air Raid Drill, boys and girls, 10-20. 





Groton ScHoo., Groton, Mass.: Louis C. Zahner 


Summer farm work. Boys, 15 and up. A 
school committee acts as intermediary between 
farmers and eligible boys, investigates condi- 
tions at farms, estimates ability of boys to do 
the available jobs, and will check frequently 
during the summer. 


Gunnery Scuoo.t, Washington, Conn.: Russell 


S. Bartlett 


Eight-week summer program: gasoline en- 
gines, navigation, surveying and cartography, 
meteorology, mechanical drawing, theory of 
flight. All courses will combine classroom 
studies with laboratory or field trips. Boys will 
have some opportunity to help on neighboring 
farms, possibly for as much as four hours a day. 


For this they will receive a small wage. Boys, 
ages 15-18. $250.00. July 6-August 28. 
Horcukiss Scuoot, Lakeville, Conn.: George 


Van Santvoord 


Farming. Counselors and staff for New 
Haven Boys’ Club and other summer camps for 
underprivileged boys. 14-18. 


Kent Pace ScHoo., Miss 


Harriet L. Hunt 
Defense Garden at school farm; also various 


practical courses, such as Typing, First Aid, 
Motor Mechanics. 


Summit, N. J.: 


Kent Scuooi, Kent, Conn.: W. S. Chalmers 
Farm .Work — Kent School Farm. Possibly 


there will be a group to work on neighboring 
farms, as well. Boys, 16 and up. 


Lauret Scuoo., Shaker Heights, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Miss Maude S. Tomlin 


Six weeks Summer Session for girls, 14-18. 
June 22-July 31. Courses in First Aid, Home 
Nursing, Nutrition, Cooking, Sewing, and Typ- 
ing. Open to girls in Cleveland. 


McDonocu Scuoot, McDonogh, 

L. E. Lamborn 

McDonogh School is to become the training 
center to prepare young people to alleviate the 
shortage of labor on Maryland farms this sum- 
mer. The plan is as follows: On six consecutive 
Saturdays, beginning with April 4, but exclud- 
ing May 2, classes in farm labor will be con- 
ducted from 9.00—5.00 by trained instructors on 
the McDonogh farm. The instruction will con- 
tain very little theory, and emphasis will be 
placed on practical application and actual work. 
Following a general period of orientation to 


Md.: Major 
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farm work, instruction will cover ten specific 
items: 1. care and use of farm tools; 2. manag- 
ing and working farm horses; 3. operating the 
tractor; 4. harvesting farm crops; 5. cultivation 
of farm crops; 6. cultivation of vegetables; 
7. care and operation of the milking machine; 
8. feed and care of dairy cows and barn manage- 
ment; 9. care of dairy house and equipment; 
10. farm chores. After these fundamentals 
have been mastered, a placement committee will 
see that each individual is given an actual posi- 
tion on a farm. Wages can be expected to run 
from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Board and lodging will be included. The 
program is sponsored by the Maryland Farm 
Bureau, the Maryland State Grange, the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and the schools of Maryland. 


MittBrook ScHoo., Millbrook, N. Y. Henry 
H. Callard 


Vegetable farming. Boys, 15-18. 


NIGHTINGALE-BAMFORD SCHOOL, 20 E. 92nd St., 
New York City: Mrs. Cassius J. Keyser 
Victory gardens and canning in_ country 

homes; nurses’ aide course for seniors and 

alumnae; co-operating with Guild of Independent 

Schools of New York in organizing work camp. 


NorTHAMPpron ScHooL For Giris, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

At Northampton during the Summer Session 
and French School (June 28—-August 8) the 
following projects will be offered: 

9.00-10.30 A.M. Truck Gardening (culti- 
vating, gathering of crop, operation of tractor). 

11.00 A.M.-1.00 P.M. Canning. 


These work projects will be carried on in 


French. The gardening project is in charge of 
Mr. Alexander D. Gibson, Mount Hermon 


School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 


Pincry ScHoot, Elizabeth, N. J.: C. A. France! 
We are organizing a group of boys to work 
on various farms in New England and New 
Jersey. Many other boys will find positions in 
war industries. 
Procror AcapeMy, Andover, N. H.: J. Halsey 
Gulick 
Summer War program for High School Boys, 
July 1l-August 26. Tuition charge: $300.00, 
including board, room, and laundry. The ob- 
jectives are to give boys professional training in 
boat building, forging, electric and acetelyne 
1 Address after June 15; Whitingham, Vt. 


welding, machine shop work; and to speed up 
graduation from high school by offering aca- 
demic courses. 


RIVERDALE Country ScuHoo., Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, New York City: Frank S. Hackett 
Camp Riverdale in the Adirondacks, Long 

Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y.: boys, 9 to college. 

All boys will have training in usefulness — for- 

estry, first aid, gardening, building of cabins 

and lean-tos, life saving, road work and the like. 


St. Mark’s Scuoot, Southborough, Mass.: 
Frederick R. Weed 
Summer Session, July 6-August 14. Boys, 


ages 14-18. $200.00. Gas Engines, Shop Work, 
Surveying, Radio, Farming, Navigation, First Aid. 


THe SuipLtey Scuoot, Bryn Mawr, Pa.: J. 
Russell Lynes 
Summer business course, to train girls and 
young women to be able to do clerical work and 
typing, so that they can be of assistance in such 
organizations as the Red Cross. 


Tue Stave Scuoot, Sharon Farm, Olney, Md.: 

Clarke W. Slade 

The Slade School will conduct a work-camp 
on its 243-acre farm this summer, for the pur- 
pose of training boys of 10 through 15, who in 
ensuing summers may again want to, or need 
to, contribute to the war effort by working on 
other farms. A fee will be charged to cover 
board, room, laundry, and supervision. 


SoMERSET Hits Scuoot, Far Hills, N. J.: Mrs. 
James H. S. Fair 


Junior Red Cross Group for boys and girls, 
10-18. Work: collecting paper, tin foil; garden- 
ing, etc. 

TaBor AcapeMy, Marion, Mass.: Allan W. 

Sherman 

Fight weeks of naval training (July 1- 
August 26). Boys, ages 16-19. The main ob- 
jective will be to train boys for later service in 
the Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine, or 
Air Corps. A certificate will be awarded those 
who complete the term with satisfactory stand- 
ing. Navigation, Mathematics, Physics, Com- 
munications — Topography, Aviation Ground 
School, First Aid, Mechanics, Mechanical Draw- 
ing. $350.00. 


Westtown ScuHoo., Westtown, Pa.: Thomas S. 


Brown 
Summer vegetable growing camp. Two 
groups of ten students, six weeks each. Equal 


number of boys and girls. 
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COURSES AND EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH: THE EMERGE 
AND BEYOND 


By Edward 





NCY'! 


S. Noyes 


Chairman of the Board of Admissions, Yale University 


This paper must begin with an explanation 
and an apology. When Mr. Shepardson dis- 
cussed with me a possible subject for our con- 
sideration this afternoon, it occurred to us that 
postcards might elicit from the members of this 
group suggestions about the topic. Ever since 
that time, I have been on the receiving end; 
long ago, I gave up the idea of acknowledging 
these cards as they came in; and the number and 
variety of questions proposed for discussion has 
left me with a keen sense of my own ignorance 
and of the impossibility of answering satisfac- 
torily any considerable number of these queries. 
They have ranged from broad questions of prin- 
ciples and ideals to most specific questions of 
technique and treatment. I have been asked, 
for example, to outline the ideal course in English 
for a secondary school, and also, whether or not 
the score on the Scholastic Aptitude Test will 
this year be considered by the colleges as a rating 
in English. 

The postcards have given ample evidence of 
your interest in this meeting, and every question 
asked has also been of interest to me, both as a 
teacher and as a one-time examiner in English. 
But it became clear, long before many cards ar- 
rived, that no single paper could discuss all the 
topics raised, even were its author wise enough 
to do so, without losing every vestige of unity, 
coherence, and emphasis, — those cardinal prin- 
ciples which we have all so long sought to im- 
part. I must apologize, therefore, if I seem to 
neglect the particular question which any one of 
you has, in all good faith, sent in. I hope that 
in the discussion later, you will not hesitate to 
ask it. 

An attempt to classify these questions dis- 
closed that, with a good deal of overlapping, 
they tended to fall into two groups. One set 
asked about the content of courses in English, 
either in school or college, and particularly, what 
would, or should be the effect of the emergency 
on this content. A second group dealt with 
various problems of the relationship of these 
courses to examinations in English, especially 
with the Comprehensive paper of the immediate 
past, and its successor, if any. Perhaps I can 
achieve, if not unity or emphasis, a certain kind 


1This paper was read in the English Section of the Annual Conference, February 27, 1942. 


of coherence by trying to discuss these general 
topics in the order named. You will, I trust, 
realize that my remarks are those of a seeker 
after light, and certainly not those of an 
authority. 

First, then, to what extent should courses in 
English, especially school courses, be affected 
by the present emergency? There is no doubt 
but that the lot of the English teacher, never 
easy, has, at least in certain respects, been made 
more difficult by the war. Physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, engineering, and a host of other 
studies have been vitalized; boys certainly, and 
I suspect girls as well, recognize, now, the neces- 
sity of mastering such subjects thoroughly. But 
how is the teacher of English to make clear to a 
boy who will shortly be in the Army Air Corps 
the value and importance of understanding a 
speech from Macbeth, of appreciating the beauty 
of a Miltonic sonnet, or even of being able to 
express his ideas on paper with reasonable clarity 
and accuracy? Make no mistake, this will be a 
difficult task, calling for every bit of skill and 
enthusiasm from the teacher, at a time when 
that teacher himself is likely to be distraught by 
such defense duties as he can undertake, by the 
thought of friends and relatives in active service, 
and by a host of other, personal worries of every 
kind, including the Federal Income Tax. There 
is no use in blinking the fact: English teachers 
are going to have to work even harder and with 
more devotion than in the past, or the standards 
of training in English are going to suffer. 


One thing seems clear: that it would be a 
great mistake to try to swim with the tide; to 
make our English courses into media for propa- 
ganda; to seek mainly to inculcate patriotic 
fervor; to read nothing, for instance, but what 
could be brought into immediate connection 
with the war: in poetry, only “Old Ironsides,” 
“Barbara Frietchie,” or perhaps the “Charge of 
the Light Brigade’; in fiction only such works 
as “The Spy,” or “The Red Badge of Courage.”’ 
All these pieces have their place, but a whole 
course made up solely of these and their like 
would undoubtedly fail in its chief aim of in- 
doctrination, aside from any other failings. The 
younger generation, whether at the college level 


(Philadelphia.) 
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or just below it, is not likely to be swayed by 
such methods. 


What, after all, have been, traditionally, the 
chief aims of our courses in English? Much has 
been said and written on this topic, but does it 
not boil down to these two essential items: to 
train students to read with comprehension, and 
to write with accuracy and with some sense of 
organization? I am speaking now of English 
courses whether in secondary school or in college, 
although I recognize the need of increasing the 
emphasis on one or the other of these two objec- 
tives, according to the level at which a particular 
course is given. But all students, whether they 
become English majors, or whether they never 
get into college at all, need this essential training. 
They need it more now, in the present emer- 
gency, than ever before. ‘It ought to be possible 
to make them see that this training 1s more 
practical and more vital than even physics or 
mathematics. I can at least testify that officers 
of the Army and Navy, consulted last week by 
a Yale committee on student preparation for 
war service, put, as the first goal of any such 
preparation, the ability to think, and to state 
clearly in writing a given problem. 


A number of postcards brought up an alleged 
dichotomy in English teaching, referring to 
something called “handmaiden English,” as op- 
posed to something presumably called “literary 
English.” The writers of these cards, if they are 
present today, may feel that, in reducing the 
aims of courses in English to training in reading 
and writing, I am asking only for “handmaiden 
English.” Nothing could be further from my 
intention. I am not quite clear what “hand- 
maiden English” includes, but I should assume 
that it would involve training in reading with 
comprehension and in writing with accuracy. 
Very good; my point is that anything which may 
be called literary English must also include these 
same skills. Such training cannot be done in a 
vacuum; pupils must have materials to work 
with; and why those materials should not in- 
clude the best literature they are capable of 
dealing with, at any given level, I do not under- 
stand. No one can read with real comprehen- 
sion a speech from Macbeth, or appreciate the 
beauty of a Miltonic sonnet, without some 
literary background; that is obvious. But it is 
equally true that the training involved in the 
acquirement of such a literary background, far 
from diminishing or precluding skill 1 in whatever 
is meant by “handmaiden English,” will increase 
that skill. Without a knowledge of literature, 


without some realization of the way in which 
words have been used by masters of the art of 
writing, a pupil cannot write on even the most 
practical and utilitarian subject as effectively as 
he can with such a background. 


An understanding of Shakespeare and Milton 
will not make a man less, but more capable of 
comprehending the significance of an army order 
or bulletin. A realization of the compression, 
economy, and beauty of poetry will not make a 
man less, but more capable of writing straight 
to the point and utilizing all the overtones and 
connotations that are valuable for his purpose. 
Sixty thousand employees in Government arms 
factories recently sent to General MacArthur a 
long message of encouragement, congratulation, 
and good cheer. The General’s reply was one 
word in a cablegram: “Thanks.” I do not pre- 
tend to know what was in the General’s mind 
when, hemmed in by the sea and by an enemy 
force ten times his own, knowing that effective 
aid was practically impossible, he dictated that 
one word. But I feel reasonably sure that some 
of its implications are likely to be missed by any 
one who has not had some training in the litera- 
ture of emotion and irony. 


It seems to me, then, that courses in English 
should undergo no sweeping changes in an effort 
to become up to date or practical. While the 
world around us is changing rapidly, I recognize 
clearly the temptation to change even faster. 
There is no advertising appeal in announcing 
merely that we are prepared to maintain our 
position. But, if after a conscientious review of 
our courses and methods, we find that they are 
now aimed at essential values; that we are teach- 
ing students to read so that they are assimilating 
what is best and most permanent in our litera- 
ture, and to write so that they make the best 
possible use of their materials and their logic, — 
then, I hope, we shall have the courage to stick 
by our guns. I am sure that we need not fear 
that students so trained will be unable to apply 
their training to whatever practical tasks may 
fall to their lot. 


What I have been doing in these last para- 
graphs has been to lay a foundation for my next 
point, — the relationship between school courses 
and examinations, by way of an answer to some 
of the criticisms of recent College Board exam- 
inations in English. I quote one which is typi- 
cal: It is aimed at the paper of June, 1941, par- 
ticularly at the poetry question. “The examina- 
tion apparently excluded the testing of literary 
taste. For instance, the first question limited 
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the student to considerations of the central idea 
of the poet in one poem. Would not this limit- 
ing give the reader a distorted view of the poem 
as a work of art? The poet, in writing it, was 
concerned not only with his basic idea but also 
with the matters of economy, rhythm, sensation, 


and the rest. Is it unimportant for students to 
grasp the workmanship and emotion inherent 
in poetry? Is literature to be taught only from 
the point of view of its ideas? Would it not 
have been better to include a question which 
would sound the student’s ability to recognize 
and evaluate a piece of poetry not only from the 
point of view of its ideas but also of its aesthetic 
value?” 

The first answer to this series of questions is 
that students trained in literature so that they 
can recognize and evaluate poetry from the 
aesthetic point of view would not suffer because 
the examination questions seemingly focussed 
on understanding rather than taste. Under- 
standing must come first, or taste is likely to be 
tasteless. A second answer is that the examina- 
tion questions asked about Yeats’s poem really 
involved more appreciation and taste than they 
seemed to demand. I think any reader in the 
poetry group will bear me out on that point. 
The best answers to that question which I hap- 
pened to read came from the paper ofa girl who, 
as I later learned, was the prize student in 
English at her school, and already a writer of 
some accomplishment. Her answers gave no 
evidence that the questions had cramped her 
style or distorted her view of the poem as a 
whole. Yet, even had these questions been more 
literal and factual than the critic asserts, she 
could not have answered them well without the 
training she had received. 

A third answer to these criticisms is this: 
examination questions of the sort requested have 
hitherto been found impossible to build or to 
read, on a paper like the comprehensive English 
examination. They are admirable for a single 
class, taught by a single teacher, from a single 
point of view. For thousands of candidates and 
many different Readers, they become unman- 
ageable. There is too much diversity in the 
teaching of poetry in schools, and in the opinions 
about poetry of the Readers. Attempts in the 
past to ask questions on rhythm, movement, 
music, and so on, have, in my experience of over 
20 years as Reader, proved failures. I should 
like to add two things: first that any group of 
examiners would be delighted to consider ques- 
tions of this kind, and to pre-test them, in case 
the examination is restored. The second is that 





any lack of such questions on the examination 
should certainly not prevent the individual 
teacher from working with them in the class 
room. Believe me, such labors will not be 
wasted. They will have a powerful influence in 
improving the merely factual understanding of 
students. 

Constant questions on the postcards, and from 
English teachers in schools I have visited, are 
these: will the examination in English be re- 
stored? If so, what will be its nature, and how 
can we prepare for it? 

This year, colleges which have formerly re- 
quired applicants to write the English examina- 
tion will have to use the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test score plus school grades in English as the 
only means of determining the ability of their 
applicants in that field. Whether or not the 
comprehensive English paper ever comes back 
will be determined in part by the experience of 
these colleges this year. There is no doubt of 
the accuracy of the Aptitude Test, as far as it 
goes. It will tell us admirably about the speed 
and the degree of comprehension with which a 
student can read; it will give a valuable clue to 
the extent of his vocabulary. It will not, of 
course, tell us anything about his ability to 
write, whether we are interested in the degree 
of his mastery of the mechanics of composition, 
or in the skill with which he can organize and 
put together his material. 

As a teacher of English, I feel that these are 
points on which the colleges should have informa- 
tion. I hope that the colleges will share my 
feelings strongly enough to demand a restora- 
tion of the paper. But you should, I think, 
realize that there will be many difficulties in- 
volved. First come a series of practical admin- 
istrative difficulties. When could such a paper 
be given? At least two hours would be required 
for the candidates to write anything worth while, 
and the time of one day is now fully taken up 
by the Aptitude and Achievement Tests. A 
great source of strength in the present program 
is its economy: the fact that one day, only, is 
needed for it —a Saturday. Colleges may feel 
hesitant about encroaching on a Friday after- 
noon during term time. And if our accelerated 
programs continue, the date of the first series 
of tests will surely fall in term time. 

Next comes the problem of the reading of an 
essay paper, which includes both the selection 
of the Readers, and the time required for their 
work. Many of you here today will, I think, 
agree with me that reading has been an educa- 
tion to those who have undertaken it; that to 
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meet and discuss common problems with col- 
leagues from all sorts of schools and colleges has 
been an extremely valuable and pleasant oppor- 
tunity. Last June there were 100 Readers; it 
took us about 10 days to read approximately 
6,000 papers. There is at least some doubt 
whether schools and colleges can, in term time, 
dispense with the services of teachers for so long 
a period. And there are other minor problems, 
such as that of housing and feeding the Readers 
while Columbia and Barnard are in session. 
These administrative problems could probably 
be solved, although I suspect that it would be 
necessary to limit the Readers to people living 
in or near New York. This limitation would 
take away part of the value of reading, for the 
Readers themselves, and would undoubtedly be 
regretted by many schools and colleges which 
have benefited by the participation, in this task, 
of some member of their English departments. 
It would weaken the Board itself, since fewer 
schools and colleges could be kept in close touch 
with its activities. 


So far, I have said nothing about the attitude 
of the College Entrance Examination Board to- 
wards the restoration of the English paper. This 
is because the Board has no attitude. Many 
people persist in ascribing to that body a kind 
of personality, sometimes invidious, and an au- 
tonomous policy. They forget that the Board 
was founded by a group of colleges for their 
common advantage, and that it continues to 
serve those colleges. The policy of the Board 
has been actually the policy of its member col- 
leges, particularly of those which have made the 
greatest use of its services. It was not the 
Board which decided to abandon the June series 
of examinations this year—or rather, the 
formal decision by the officials of the Board was 
really made for them by the fact that there 
would have been no candidates to write the 
examinations, since nearly all the colleges which 
had previously made use of the June series had 
decided to adopt the April tests. In just the 
same way, the Board will restore an essay ex- 
amination in English or in any other subject, 
when, as, and if, enough member colleges agree 
that they want such examinations and that they 
will require their candidates to write them. 


This question will certainly be discussed at 
the April meeting of the College Board, and will 
have to be decided, for the year 1943, at that 
time. The decision will be made by the dele- 
gates from the member colleges, most of whom 
are administrative officers, and not many of 


whom are actively engaged in teaching Fresh- 
man English. I mention this fact because I 
think it likely to have some bearing on their 
understanding of the problems involved. The 
chief questions they will have to face, in the 
order of their immediacy, are these: 


First: Would the restoration of an 
essay examination in English tend to 
diminish the number of their appli- 
cants? 


We are in a desperate war, although there 
seems to be a good many people who do not 
realize that fact. Women’s colleges will be hit 
by the increased cost of living and income taxes; 
men’s colleges will be hit even harder because 
they not only must bear these burdens but also 
lose a steadily increasing number of students and 
potential students to the armed forces. This 
ebb is only just beginning to be felt. Boards of 
Admission will certainly be justified in thinking 
twice before they set up requirements which 
may tend to lessen still further the number of 
applicants for admission. Unless a considerable 
group of strong colleges and universities decides 
to run this risk together, the examination will 
not be restored. 


A second question is this: Is the in- 
formation provided by the English and 
other examinations of the essay type 
absolutely essential for purposes of 
admission? 


If I may cease for a moment to speak as 
Reader, or Examiner, or teacher of English, and 
take on the somewhat less happy role of a chair- 
man of a Board of Admissions, I must answer, 
in all honesty, No. Our experience at Yale with 
the April tests — both Aptitude and Achieve- 
ment — which we have used for our scholar- 
ship applicants for several years, leads me to feel 
confident that these tests, in conjunction with 
the all-important school records, will enable us 
to select almost as wisely as we could with the 
June examinations. The English examination 
score gave us information that was valuable, but 
not invaluable. It was useful for counselling 
purposes, and even more so for the placement 
of students in those English courses which were 
best suited to their abilities, but as far as con- 
cerns the selection, from the whole group of 
applicants, of those best fitted for college work 
in general, we can, however regretfully, get along 
without it. Other Admissions officers may, of 
course, disagree. I hope they will! 
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The third question is: Will the omis- 
sion of the English paper, or other ex- 
aminations of the essay type, tend to 
lower college standards? 


I wish I knew the answer to this question, 
but time alone can provide that. You in second- 
ary education, however, can give a better fore- 
cast than I can. You know, far better than I 
can know, to what extent and in what direction 
the loss of the English paper will affect your own 
teaching, and that of your colleagues in public 
and private schools all through the country. 
A lowering of your standards will inevitably re- 
sult in a lowering of standards in our colleges. 
If you feel that without that examination, or 
one something like it, your courses will lack 
purpose, or that your students will lose zeal and 
interest, or that your English departments will 
tend to gallop off in many different directions 
simultaneously, then you have the answer at 
once. 


It may be that the Board’s essay examina- 
tions are no longer needed because their work is 
done: because they have established standards 
and set goals which you and your colleagues can 
now maintain without their aid. If this is true, 
again there is no reason to restore the compre- 
hensive English, or to mourn its passing, except 
on purely sentimental grounds. Few of your 
pupils, I suspect, will sympathize with that 
particular sentiment! 

I have no right to speak to this point; it is 
too long since I taught English in secondary 
school. If I may hazard a guess, it is this. 
Many schools no longer need the incentive or 
the guidance of the Board’s examination. They 
have their own firmly established traditions and 
standards; they will go on their course, at least 
for a generation, with or without the English 
paper. But there may be other schools — and 
I shall not try to guess either which schools they 
are, or how many they may be — where the 
teaching of English may suffer. Some over- 
burdened teachers may welcome a chance for 
less paper-work; since there will be no essay ex- 
amination there will seem to be less need of 
theme writing, or at least a chance for less 
extensive theme correcting. Other teachers, 
equally overburdened, may diminish either the 
scope of their pupils’ reading or the intensive 
study of what they do read. There is at least 
a chance that they will lose sight of our ultimate 
and essential goals; the training of students to 
read with understanding and to write with 
clarity. In so far as this happens, our college 


standards will fall. How far it may happen, I 
cannot pretend to prophesy. 

There is a possibility that enough colleges 
and universities will feel the need or the de- 
sirability of an essay examination in English 
strongly enough to ask the College Board to set 
one in 1943. If so, because of the practical 
difficulties mentioned earlier, it will probably 
have to be limited to a two-hour paper. Its 
construction should be carefully studied, to 
make sure that it measures abilities other than 
those already accurately evaluated by the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. Like its predecessors, 
it should, it seems to me, be designed for all 
prospective college students; not made out with 
reference chiefly to those who are likely to major 
in English. If this is done, certain kinds of 
questions dear to the hearts of teachers of liter- 
ature will not be asked on the examination: kinds 
of questions like those suggested in the criticism 
of last June’s paper which I have just quoted. 
Instead, attention is likely to be centered, even 
more than before, on the candidate’s ability to 
organize his material and to express his ideas 
with clarity and reasonable correctness. The 
cry of handmaiden English will perhaps again 
be raised, and critics will ask with more or less 
indignation whether the Board and its examin- 
ers have not lost sight of the finer things in life 
and literature. Teachers will feel outraged be- 
cause their pupils have had no chance, on such 
a paper, as they think, to display their taste and 
their training in the nicer points of aesthetics. 
But some, I hope, will realize the truth of what 
I have been trying to say this afternoon that 
the better the student’s training in literature 
has been, the nicer his perception of aesthetic 
values, the higher the score he is likely to make 
on an examination which at first sight appears 
to neglect such qualities, and to be testing sheer 
comprehension and ordinary writing. 

In the three-hour examinations of the past, 
it was never possible to set a thorough test of 
literary background; if a question was asked on 
the novel, or drama, other questions on poetry, 
the essay, or biography had to be omitted from 
lack of time. Surely no one concluded from this 
fact that the time spent in school in reading 
poetry, essays, or biography was a sheer waste. 
In the same way, if questions on our hypotheti- 
cal future examination seem primarily to meas- 
ure the candidate’s ability to write, no one 
should conclude that schools had better dimin- 
ish their attention to reading and the careful 
study of literature. If they do, they will surely 
defeat their aim of preparing students ade- 
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quately, whether for an examination in com- 
position, for college work in English, or for that 
self-development and intellectual growth which 
can best be fostered by intelligent reading. 
Whether the English paper will be restored 
or not seems to me at the moment doubtful. 
It was easier to abandon than it will be to 


restore. You will recall Virgil’s line: “The 
descent to Avernus is easy, but to make one’s 
way back is hard.”” My message is not one of 
despair, but of clear recognition of the difficul- 
ties ahead for us all, in our capacities as teachers 
or as examiners, or as citizens of the United 
States, or of that wider Republic of Letters. 





WHAT THE MEMBER 


SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


Editor, CHartes R. Morris, Milton Academy 


SCHOOLS AND THE WarR 


Headmaster Gulick of Procror Acapemy has 
called our attention to the information about 
Proctor’s war efforts printed in THE CurisTIAN 
Recister (March, 1942). I quote two para- 
graphs: 


Proctor has long been known as one of the few 
boarding schools that has stressed work in manual arts, 
with an active program in forging, welding, and machine 
shop work, and more recently a complete course in boat 
building. This work is of major importance today as 
we not only need men who are trained in the traditional 
manner, but also men who combine both the academic 
skills and manual skills. This past summer a new large, 
three-story boat building shop was completed, making 
it possible to construct over thirty boats at one time. 
Weekday evenings the machine shop has been opened 
under the direction of the Federal Defense Training 
Program, and many young men from the countryside 
who are through school are receiving instruction in weld- 
ing, forging, and machine shop work. It is not unusual 
today to see the lights burning in the shop until mid- 
night. 

Conservation is the keynote during war days. 
Committees of boys take responsibility in shutting off 
unnecessary electric lights; radiators are closed when 
not in use; boys help themselves only to the amount of 
food they want, and all plates must be clean at the end 
of every meal; all paper is collected and properly baled 
for a nearby fibre company; one group is demolishing 
junk cars and preparing them for the junk dealer by 
separating the different kinds of metal and cutting the 
bulky parts with the acetylene torch; a united appeal 
has been organized and during one week $72.00 was 
raised for worthy purposes; over the weekends the boys 
take charge of the local air observation post and tele- 
phone the movement and description of all local plane 
activities to the central office in Boston; the school has 
formed a unit of the National Junior Rifle Corps; and 
one group is studying under the school physician for 
Senior First Aid Certificates. 


Mr. Stuart R. Ikeler, Director of Public 
Relations at Newark ACADEMY, writes: 


“In supplementing the announcement you made in 
the February 9th issue of the BULLETIN regarding our 
courses in aviation, we would like to report some addi- 
tional facts. Aviation and naval science training at 


Newark Academy will be increased from a twice weekly 
class toa minimum of four sessions per week. This in- 
creased schedule will operate in conjunction with the 
relative necessity for basic knowledge of aeronautics and 
navigation in the present accelerated program in the 
colleges. An unassembled airplane has been acquired 
recently by the school for demonstration purposes. 
Students participating in these courses will have a first- 
hand opportunity to study plane and motor construction 
along with aerodynamics.” 





I am sorry that we did not have complete 
information about Pepp1e’s defense work when 
we published the defense chart in the March 
issue of the BuLtetiIn. Dr. William S. Litterick, 
the school’s Representative of the Board, has 
written as follows: 


“We have an Aviation Ground course which meets 
the full requirements of the C. A. A. Furthermore, a 
number of our boys are actually receiving flight instruc- 
tion. In meteorology we have had a regular weather 
bureau operating here for the last three or four years. 
A separate club operates this phase of our defense pro- 
gram. In First Aid we have a huge program including 
both adults and students. There are regular daily 
classes for the students and evening classes for the adult 
groups. We are fortunate in having two top-notch in- 
structors and several trained nurses who are working 
very actively in this field. Another phase of our pro- 
gram includes a shop where a number of our youngsters 
are working on combustion engines. The school has se- 
cured two automobiles, a motorcycle, and an airplane 
engine for the youngsters to tear apart and to assemble. 
In navigation and aviation we are teaching dead reckon- 
ing and spherical trigonometry to our twelfth graders in 
mathematics who number some 85 boys. Our Map 
Making program numbers some ten or a dozen youngsters 
who are taking this course seriously. We have weekly 
field classes which have already learned to use a transit, 
level, alidade, and compass, and which are now working 
on the construction of contour maps using the plane 
table with the alidade. These fellows have also been 
taught the fundamental techniques of triangulation used 
in surveying. Naturally the major part of our early 
efforts went to map reading. 

“In Photography we have a very advanced program 
covering a large number of boys. They have a good 
laboratory and very complete equipment including an 
elaborate apparatus for the projection of sound movies. 
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“Needless to say, we have the usual course governing 
both adults and students, training people for air raid 


wardens as well as for air raid spotters. We have a 
24-hour spotting station located here at the school with 
two men on duty continuously. This spotting station is 
run by the local authorities in the town but a large part 
of the personnel is made up of faculty men.” 





WesTeRN REsERvE ACADEMY is beginning 
production, in their machine shop, on a 2,300 
part order for war work received from the 
Barton-Oliver Company of Cleveland. To be 
constructed are 800 gear shafts, one of which 
goes into each screw machine made by the com- 
pany; and the steady-rest slide of a box turning 
tool, 1,500 of which are to be made. 





Pincry ScHoo., St. Louis Counrty Day 
ScHooL, and Universiry ScHoot or CLEVE- 
LAND, are noted as having adopted military 
training. 





The Cuoate shop has made 200 splints and 
12 stretchers for the local Red Cross. For the 
Navy, boys in the shop are building model air- 
planes. 





Members of MippLesEx ScHoot correspond 
with members of Harrow Scuoo i, England, for 
the purpose of exchanging views on the war and 
various international problems. Some of these 
letters are illuminating indeed. A correspond- 
ence such as this can do much to create a closer 
understanding between the countries of the 
United Nations. 





PEBBLE HI t Scuoot has organized a ““Com- 
mando” unit designed to reach boys of good 
physical condition not associated with a school 
athletic squad. The purpose of the unit is to 
provide more strenuous exercise than that 
afforded by calisthenics. 





OLpDFIELDs Scuoot (girls) has issued a mul- 
tigraphed statement to furnish information on 
the school’s program in 1942-1943 as it has just 
been formulated to meet war conditions. Ex- 
cerpts from this statement are quoted below: 

The Course of Study will be simplified and, in order 
to have a sound basis of liberal arts education, each 


student in each year will be expected (although not in- 
flexibly required) to study: 


English Language and Literature 
Mathematics or Science 

A Foreign Language 

History (Social Studies) 





Laboratory Periods in each study will be used to make 
immediate and realistic application of learning to real 
life activities. For examples: Eng/ish “lab” will include 
business correspondence and typing; Mathematics and 
Science “lab” can include simple budgets and personal 
accounting, laboratory technique, interpretation of 
maps, descriptive measurements, motor mechanics, do- 
mestic science, agriculture and animal husbandry, etc.; 
Language “lab” will include commercial translation and 
correspondence; History “lab” will include government 
of the school in contemporary society, community 
projects, actual civic and defense participation by the 
students. 


Work Service will be developed in consultation with 
the students, with continual flexibility to meet actual 
conditions. We can anticipate students handling the 
mail, school supplies, the school bank, the telephone; 
students doing light house work, some care of school 
grounds, some harvesting, some care of their horses; 
students helping in the office with multigraphing, typ- 
ing, filling out reports, filing, correcting alumnae ad- 
dresses, helping write school bulletins and notices. 

Work service for one hour per day may contribute an 
important small amount to saving school expenses, 
although this may be offset by the task of supervision. 
But the real and important purpose is experience in Co- 
operative living and in self-sufficiency if accustomed 
services are unavailable, which are appropriate to the 
times in which we live. Work-service should be a fea- 
ture of each school attempting to meet the national 
situation realistically for its students. 





GuNNERY ScHOOL is co-operating with the 
local Defense Council. Two Forest Fire Fight- 
ing Squads have just been sworn into service 
and are ready to go on call wherever they are 
needed. Some of the Senior Class have been 
helping out with the district airplane spotting; 
and groups of boys are working with the Boy 
Scouts, salvaging, sorting, and packing waste 
paper and cardboard. Other crews have been 
picked to be assistants in loading and unloading 
patients for the local Motor Corps. The Gun- 
nery Infirmary is an Emergency Casualty 
Station. 





MippDLEseEx reports that several of its mas- 
ters will supervise farm work on the School 
Farm this summer; one will look after a group 
of MippLEseEx boys under the Volunteer Land 
Corps in Vermont; and another will supervise 
Mipp.Lesex boys making model airplanes at 
the school. 


FRANKLIN AND MarsHALL ACADEMY is offer- 
ing the following courses during the present 
semester: 

Six classes (120 men) for air raid wardens 

One class (40 boys) Standard First Aid 

Course 
One group Senior Life-Saving Course 
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War projects at Frrenps’ Acapemy, New 
Bedford (girls), have been: the contribution to 
the British War Relief Seed Fund of $4.25; the 
making of menu cards, scrap books, and favors 
for the Veteran’s Hospital, by the children in 
grades five to eight inclusive. A contribution 
to the Red Cross War Fund is now being 
planned, and the proceeds from the May plays 
will be sent to the British War Relief for the 
benefit of British children. 





Self-Help 

Boys at Fay Scuoou have been doing a good 
deal of work looking after the grounds this year. 

Under the direction of an able executive 
committee, a very comprehensive Work Pro- 
gram was introduced at St. Marx’s last fall. 
The boys not only have cleaned their own rooms 
and alcoves, they have succeeded in cleaning 
nearly the whole school every day in the week 
except Sunday. In addition, there has been a 
program of outside work which has included 
many important jobs, as for example: building 
a wall between the launch house and the pier, 
raking leaves, cleaning the ski hill, rebuilding 
with cement the edges of the First Squad Hockey 
rink and stopping a leak in the Second Squad 
rink, clearing out brush, washing windows, 
starting a bird sanctuary in the woods. 





LAWRENCE SCHOOL is maintaining a Salvage 
Depot for the village of Hewlett, Long Island, 
and a committee of pupils is managing the 
Depot and doing the follow-up work necessary 
to make sure that residents will continue to 
bring in the desired materials. They have been 
particularly successful in locating scrap metals, 
including an ancient automobile. The Junior 
Red Cross has taken the responsibility for se- 
curing boys and girls who will furnish the labor 
on two acres of land to be devoted to growing 
vegetables. This is in addition to a number of 
gardens which individual children or groups of 
children are tending. 





QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO COLLEGES! 


In February Pincry ScHooL sent a question- 
naire to 105 colleges. Replies were received 
from 95. Of these, 81 stated that they had 
adopted an accelerated program, 7 that they 
had not, and 5 that the accelerated program 
applied only to some students. Seventy-four 
colleges added that the program was optional, 7 





that it was required. Only 7 required their can- 
didates for admission to take the April College 
Board examinations; 4 required candidates to 
take them in doubtful cases only; 69 did not 
require any candidates to take them. 

In reply to the question “Will your institu- 
tion give credit for courses taken in recognized 
secondary schools in such subjects as naviga- 
tion, ground school aeronautics, military science, 
military drill, radio communications, provided, 
of course, that the candidate offers the full 
number of prescribed units in English, Mathe- 
matics, and Foreign Languages, thus placing 
such special defense courses on an equality with 
elective courses to be included in the fifteen- 
unit requirements? It is assumed that such 
courses will be on the same level of scholastic 
requirements as other courses in the curriculum 
of the school.” Fifty-six colleges said yes, if 
the secondary school will also give credit for the 
courses toward the diploma. Eleven said no; 
8 will consider the matter; 5 will give limited 
credit; 5 were undecided. 

Fifteen colleges thought that secondary 
schools should accelerate their programs, but 
56 thought they should not. 





News 1n GENERAL 
A Century of Education at Mercersburg 
(Mercersburg; $2.00) 
The BuLtetin has received the above book 


for review. Edited by Mr. H. M. J. Klein, 
assisted by Mr. Daniel Heefner of Mercersburg 
and others, and published in 1936 on the occa- 
sion of the Centenary Celebration of the Aca- 
demy, this book has proved most interesting. 

MERcERSBURG developed from a seminary 
founded by members of the (German) Reformed 
Church, established by pioneers who came from 
the Palatinate, Switzerland, Holland, and France. 
Their motives for coming to this country were 
well-expressed in an address delivered by one 
of their number in later years: “Brethren, re- 
member, the object of our coming here is not 
for money, nor fertile lands, nor even for bread. 
We have left our loved ones for the bread of 
life. We come here for the rights of conscience.” 
Furthermore, the first principal of Mercers- 
BurG, Dr. F. A. Rauch, was forced to flee Ger- 
many for actively opposing a tyrannical govern- 
ment. We might well remember that inde- 
pendent schools also have roots deeply sunk in 
foundations of liberty. 


1The “News Letter” for April, published by Wayne Davis, 14 Beacon St., Boston, is a tabulated summary of acceleration plans of 


eastern colleges and junior colleges. 
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The MerceRsBURG we know 
largely the achievement of one man, Dr. William 
Mann Irvine, Headmaster from 1893 to 1928. 
In 1893 he had old buildings and practically no 


today was 


students with which to begin. In 1924, toward 
the close of his headmastership, the grounds 
had increased from four acres to 120 acres; 
buildings from one to 16; faculty from 4 to 46; 
and enrollment from 40 boys to a peak enroll- 
ment of 557. But the material growth of the 
school was only part of his achievement. The 
impression of a vigorous, honest, and dedicated 
character, a model of manliness for his students, 
enduring in the hearts and lives of thousands of 
MERCERSBURG graduates, was Dr. Irvine’s great- 
est contribution to American education. 





RivERDALE Country ScuHoor is 35 years 


old this year. An article on the school appeared 
in Time for April 6. 





According to the Boston Herald, Exeter will 
abolish fraternities at the end of the present 
year. The action was taken by a faculty com- 
mittee. The report of the committee read in 
part: “Exerer has changed and gone forward 
since the chartering of fraternities. 
they segregate school leaders and unconsciously 
cultivate snobbishness. They tend to divide 
rather than unite the school.” 





As a part of its “Youth in Discussion”’ pro- 
gram (oral expression), Tarr participated for 
12 weeks last winter in a 50-minute radio pro- 
gram every Tuesday night over Station WATR 
in Waterbury. We are informed by another 
school that there have been similar programs, 
under the direction of Mr. Rowland Tyler of 
Tarr, on Sunday afternoons. At these radio 
broadcasts Round Table discussions were held 
on some of the leading questions of the day. 


According to the Tarr Atumni BULLETIN, 
during the first 12 minutes of the program pre- 
pared talks of two minutes each were given, and 
then the meeting was thrown open for general 
discussion. The boys invited girls from West- 
OVER and WykeuHam Rise to participate, the 
latter school taking part in two broadcasts. 
CHEsHIRE AcADEMy and LITCHFIELD and 
Watertown Hicu also appeared. 


It is reported that many exciting things hap- 


pened. The participants received their first 
fan mail. One night the central “‘mike” 





went dead, and the whole set-up in the studio 
was changed around without a halt in the pro- 
ceedings. One night there was a real 
test. Because of illness, another school dropped 
out and Tarr was called upon to supply a sub- 
stitute team. While these programs 
were in progress, the boys in the radio room at 
Tarr were making records of the proceedings, 
which they played for the speakers when they 
returned to school. These records brought out 
some surprising things. One boy, for instance, 
didn’t realize he had so many “errs” in his 
speech. The series entitled “Youth in 
Discussion’”’ is being carried on again this winter. 





THe Summit ScHoo. ror Boys, Cincinnati, 
has sent in information, including clippings from 
Cincinnati newspapers, about its physical fit- 
ness program. Early in the fall two boys from 
the senior form (seventh grade) are chosen 
leaders. A little later the entire student body 
is divided into two houses, Newman and Gib- 
bons. Then a general football practice is held 
for conditioning, and a series of plays is taught 
which both houses may use. The house squads 
are divided into A and B. Division is made 
according to age, weight, etc. After some prac- 
tise as units, the Newman A team and the Gib- 
Lens A play a series of games, as do Newman 
B and Gibbons B. In the event of a larger stu- 
dent body a C team would be added. This plan 
is carried out in all sports, except that in basket- 
ball there are three divisions, A, B, and C. 
All boys must play at least a quarter of each 
football, basketball, or soccer game, and at least 
three innings of each baseball game. Boxing is 
the only optional sport and is carried on during 
severely cold weather, but never less than once 
a week. All boys play all sports, and all sports 
but boxing are played outdoors. (There is an 
outdoor basketball court.) The result is a re- 
markable health record. 





Findings in a Dental Survey of 354 Preparatory 
School Boys 


In 1938, at PHittips Acapemy, Andover, a 
dental investigation covering the first year class 
was begun. During the next two years members 
of each entering class were added to the Survey, 
making 354 boys in all. This investigation, 
which included an examination to determine 
the boys’ dental status and to explore the de- 
sirability of giving a more thorough dental ex- 
amination to members of a preparatory school 
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group has now been completed. The results are 
incorporated in an article bearing the title of 
this summary, and published by THe Journat 
or DenTAL ReEseEarcu. Doctors John C. Brown 
and J. R. Gallagher, of Andover, the directors 
of the Survey, would no doubt be willing to 
supply reprints to interested parties. 

Since it is impossible, in this brief condensa- 
tion, to do justice to the significance of this 
undertaking, or its value to headmasters, let us 
conclude by quoting point 7 of the summary: 
“From this data it would appear that the inclu- 
sion of a careful dental examination as a part 
of the yearly routine medical examination of 
preparatory school boys is a valuable proce- 
dure.” 





Horcukiss ScHoo. boys are organizing fire 
fighting units. They are receiving special in- 
struction in how to control forest fires. 





McDonocu offers its various shops to farm- 
ers from surrounding towns for the repairing of 
their machinery. 





KinKAID ScHooL, Houston, Texas, organized 
a trip to Washington last June. The Public 
Affairs group at St. Paut’s has organized rece’st 
trips to New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 





A part of a mural design based on prominent 
scenes from Macbeth has just been completed 
on the side wall of Mr. Shepardson’s classroom 
at Cuoate. The work has been under way since 


1935. 





At the BerksHirE Scuoot ski-meet the fol- 
lowing schools were represented: Horcukiss, 
Lenox, SALisBuryY, and PirtsFIELD High School. 
Kimpatt Unron also holds a ski-meet. The 
following schools participated this year: HoLDER- 
NESS, CusHinc, New Hampton, DEERFIELD, 
Crark, Mount Hermon, and Exeter. BeErK- 
SHIRE also belongs to the Tri-State Inter- 
scholastic Basketball League, which includes 
the following: Pawiinc, Kent, Tarr, CANTER- 
BURY, and GuNNERY. 





VerMont AcaADeEmMy shared in the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of the State of Vermont 


by producing a pageant, “A Boy, A School, A 
State, and a Hemisphere” written especially by 
Mrs. Leavitt for the occasion. It was designed 
to represent the growth of Vermont. 





The Buttetin notes with regret the deaths 
of three veteran masters: Mr. A. M. Langford, 
Dean of PeppiEe and much beloved head of the 
history department for many years; Mr. Howard 
Loney of Princeron Country Day Scuoo t, 
master at this school since 1926; and Mr. 
George B. Fernald, master at St. Mark’s from 
1907 to 1941. Mr. Fernald was on the Secondary 
Education Board’s committee of English Ex- 
aminers in 1933 and 1934. 





Readers of the BULLETIN will be interested 
in two articles in the May ArLtantic Monruty. 
Grouped under the heading “Education in an 
Emergency,” the two articles are: The Private 
School, by Richard M. Gummere, Chairman of 
the Committee of Admission, Harvard College; 
and Andover at War, by Claude M. Fuess, Head- 
master of Phillips Academy. 








1942 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS 
READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current publications in many fields) 
are being sent to all member schools. Please bring 
these lists to the attention of the various depart- 
ments in your school (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in private schools, the Booklists are attractively 
bound in colored covers and contain short critical 
reviews of the new books. Prices are kept low to 
encourage schools to place copies in the hands of 
all their pupils. 

Use the 1942 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 


Junior List (grades | member price ....... 10c 
I-VIII): non-member price... .16c 
Senior List (grades { member price ....... 12c 
IX-XII): \ non-member price... .18c 


Cost of mailing additional 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT 


A CALIFORNIA MEMBER SCHOOL AND THE WarR 


To the Editor of the 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Because it might prove interesting to readers 
of the INDEPENDENT ScHOOoL BULLETIN to have 
a report on the effect of the war on at least one 
private school in what the public is pleased to 
call the “danger zone,” I am sending along a 
few notes about our school life in the Town 
ScHOOL FoR Boys in San Francisco. 


When Pearl Harbor was attacked, we all 
reeled under the blow. The boys appeared at 
School round-eyed and full of the many rumors 
which were rife at the time. And as the Town 
ScHOOL is an elementary school, the younger 
boys garbled the reports even more disastrously 
than would older boys have done. The members 
of our faculty rose to the occasion magnificently, 
and within a very short time, it was not con- 
sidered evidence of good citizenship to carry 
tales. And, to make things much more simple 
for us all, we were studying, in the upper grades 
(fifth through eighth) the Bill Of Rights. This 
discussion was being held in our Town Hall 
period which is regularly scheduled to discuss 
the function and the results of our student 
government. The faculty decided that this 
period would be a good one in which to have the 
boys discuss emergency procedures. We hoped 
the boys might have ideas for this discussion. 
However, we were not prepared for what did 
happen — for what happens so often when the 
democratic process is allowed a chance to grow 
and be understood. 


We concluded the discussion of the Bill Of 
Rights, and then one of the boys rose and said 
(I cannot quote his words, but am expressing 
him as best I can): 


“We Americans are always talking about 
rights. The Bill Of Rights is a great thing, and 
we all understand its importance. However, it 
secms to me that in this present emergency, we 


should have a Bill Of Responsibilities.” 


That hit home. The group rose unanimously 
and enthusiastically and seconded his idea. The 
following Bill Of Responsibilities was then 
worked out by the group. I send it in its en- 


tirety because I feel it is provocative and worth 
perusing. 


Bill of Responsibilities for the Boys of the Town School 


This Bill of Responsibilities was written by the boys 
of the Town School in open session following the open- 
ing of hostilities with the Axis Powers. The Bill is to 
be in constant use during the War. (December 10, 
1941.) 

My responsibility as an American Citizen can best 
be discharged by following these rules. My country 
grants me a Bill Of Rights, and in return I believe I 
owe my country a Bill Of Responsibility. 

I therefore pledge: 

1. To remain cool, calm, and collected because that 
will help my country to win quickly. 
2. To be of any possible use in any possible emer- 
gency. 
3. To follow all authentic directions speedily and 
efficiently. 
To refuse to believe or spread rumors. 
5. To avoid all waste. 


To relieve my parents for their civilian duties 
by being completely trustworthy. 


7. To learn the rudiments of first aid to be able 
to help in an emergency. 

8. To remember service before self. 

9. To refrain from being intolerant of Japanese 

citizens in the United States, and be satisfied 


that the F. B. I. can do the job of catching spies 
better than I. 


10. To spend as much for defense bonds and stamps 
as possible. 


Of course, those were written in December, 
and there have been some modifications since. 
The Japanese problem here is of considerable 
importance, and all citizens, while remaining 
tolerant, have been asked to be alert concerning 
the activities of the Japanese. The group is 
conscious of this difference, but still wishes to 
have the statement concerning tolerance stand. 
This is most interesting, I feel, and bodes well 
for a future planning of the world order after 
the hostilities. 

You may wonder what has happened since 
we have had black-outs, planes over San Fran- 
cisco, civilian defense organization, preparations 
for daylight raids, etc. I cannot report that 
nothing has happened, and that all the boys 
have taken these things in their stride. But it 
is true that nothing negative has happened. 
There is no fear, no hysteria, no worry. If any- 
thing, the change is best reflected in a different 
set to the jaws of the youngsters. They look 
prepared to do a job, and we are working day 
and night to find jobs for them to do — jobs 
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which will be helpful to them, not stop-gap 
affairs. We are not planning our courses around 
the War, but we are trying to bring out more 
pointedly the essentials and their importance 
to the individual in the years ahead — years 
which have now become more important than 
they seemed before. 

Specifically, however, there are some things 
which we are doing which might prove interest- 
ing. We are constantly re-evaluating Citizen- 
ship, and we are finding it a field which we have 
left woefully on the side-lines. Our School has 
always been governed by an elected Council 
comprised of about twelve students from all 
classes in the School, including the Primary. 
Since December 7th, this group has been making 
a detailed study of citizenship responsibilities, 
and here are some of the suggestions and prac- 
tices which have emerged: 

In preparation for our annual track and field 
meet, Record Day, the older boys have ap- 

ointed themselves as coaches for the younger 
ion in the first and second grades and are tak- 
ing assigned times during each week to give 
these younger boys training in the various events 
which comprise the meet. In the past, younger 
boys have participated, but have not been too 
clear as to what it was all about. “They had a 
good time, but didn’t understand,” as one of the 
older boys put it. This year the older boys 
hope that the training they are giving will bring 
the meet alive for these younger boys. But 
there is more to it than that — they believe 
that everyone should be physically fit — and an 
understanding of training for fitness should be 
taught as soon as possible. 

Certain selected study halls are being used 
experimentally with student control. This is 
definitely an experimental project, and the boys 
understand this. They also understand that 
one of the things one must avoid is giving re- 
sponsibility when that responsibility is not de- 
served nor capable of being accepted. At the 
present writing, however, the plan is working 
most efficiently. Even the limited success which 
we are now enjoying has immeasurable value. 
We hope it will continue, but if it doesn’t, we 
can say that we did explore that possibility, 
and we did have some success. 

An actual incident, and the procedure used 
to gain something from that incident will illus- 
trate the kind of spirit which motivates the 
group which is really working at being depend- 
ably democratic. Some of the third and fourth 
grade boys have been playing at war at recess 
lately. Some members of the faculty and some 





parents were concerned. It was finally decided 
that it was better out of their systems than in, 
and so the faculty supervised, but did not inter- 
fere. Several older boys saw the games, and 
were much perturbed. They reported that they 
would like to do something about it. It wasn’t 
the presence of the war motif which bothered 
them, it was that the games weren’t supervised, 
organization was missing, and the boys could 
be learning and really having a better time if 
they were given games to play which would be 
fun, but which would develop skills and facili- 
ties which could later be used in team games. 
A game committee has been appointed, and the 
younger boys are now having an even better 
time with relay games, ball games, and jumping 
games. I am confident that this kind of activity 
would not have emerged under normal circum- 
stances — mainly because nothing has ever been 
done like that in our School before. 

Lest I sound as if I were grateful for the War 
let me add this in closing. None of us ever 
wanted war, we hate everything about it, and 
we eagerly anticipate its end. But, so long as 
it is here, it is gratifying to see that something 
positive can emerge. And we intend to encour- 
age our boys to look for responsibilities and 
privileges to serve our country. 


Sincerely yours, 
— Epwin M. Ricn, Headmaster, 


Town School for Boys, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Can ScHoots UpHoLp THEIR STANDARDS? 


To the Editor of the 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Since attending the Annual Conference of 
the Board in Philadelphia I have been thinking 
about some of the comments made by school 
representatives concerning the present plan of 
the College Board to discontinue the essay type 
of examinations in favor of the shorter objective 
type of test. The hue and cry that this proposal 
raised made me wonder whether there was not 
something basically wrong with our educational 
procedure and whether, as teachers, we were not 
loath to face the new responsibilities that this 
plan implies. 

The more I have thought of this, the more I 
am convinced that the attitude expressed at the 
meeting voiced, tacitly, a serious criticism of 
the methods employed in those schools where 
the College Board Examinations are used. 
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Whenever one attends a conference of this 
type one hears expressed a feeling of satisfaction 
with the standards maintained by the schools. 
It is recognized that some schools have some- 
what different objectives from others, but there 
is a distinct recognition of the fact that each 
school is doing its best to maintain a level of 
excellence that will permit its product to meet 
life’s situations in a satisfactory manner. It 
was, therefore, with considerable dismay that I 
heard that the Board’s plan to change the type 
of examination would result in a lowering of 
standards in the schools. The same people who 
held this opinion would have battled long and 
loudly with anyone who might have implied 
that their standards were dependent on an ex- 
amination which was set by a single Board of 
Examiners and did not represent what they felt 
were the basic materials to be covered in a course. 
Yet, when there was an indication that these 
examinations were going to be changed, they at 
once began to fear that their standards would 
fall and their teaching deteriorate. It was all 
very confusing and not a little deflating to one 
who imagined that the standards were set by 
the individual teachers and that an examination 
at the end of a year’s work was simply designed 
to discover how well a particular student met 
the entrance requirements of a particular college 
or university. It appears that the group which 
are to be tested the most severely by this new 
program of the College Board’s are the teachers, 
and, perhaps, that is what we are afraid of. 
We no longer have a big stick to swing in June 
to make the students toe the mark. Further- 
more, we miss the artificial stimulus to our teach- 
ing which the June examinations gave us. We 
are going to be much more dependent on our 
own efforts in the future than we have been in 
the past. 

In the Social Studies Section meeting a re- 
mark was made to the effect that the College 
Board was not an entity that determined pro- 
cedures by itself or set standards of its own; its 
sole function was to represent the colleges and 
schools which composed it and supply the neces- 
sary measuring devices to admit students to par- 
ticular colleges having definite standards of per- 
formance. In other words, the College Board is 
simply a clearing-house for college opinion and 





demands as far as they affect the entering stu- 
dents. If this is the attitude of the Board, and 
if the colleges are satisfied with the objective 
type of tests, might not the schools accede to 
this? In the final analysis the colleges should 
be given some credit = knowing what they 
want, and the schools should welcome the greater 
freedom that the earlier examination program 
permits. Too frequently the cry of “college 
domination” has been raised by teachers in the 
secondary schools, yet as soon as one of the ex- 
ternal indications of this control has been re- 
moved, there is an immediate reaction in favor 
of its return. 

Another point that received relatively little 
attention in the discussions was the relative im- 
portance of the Board’s examinations in admit- 
ting students to college. Many of the schools 
follow some plan of admission other than the 
Old Plan “A”. Under these newer plans the 
relative importance of the examinations has de- 
creased and the recommendation of the school 
has received increased emphasis. The result 
has been that those schools which depend heavily 
on the result of the Board’s examinations are 
the ones that will find the sledding the most 
dificult. On the other hand, the schools whose 
past performances have shown that they can be 
counted on for soundness of quality will find 
that the April examinations furnish a no more 
serious bar to the admission of their students 
than the June examinations did. 


A final criticism which was stressed at some 
of the Section meetings was the fact that the 
“power” of a student to write properly would no 
longer be tested. As Professor Noyes pointed 
out to the English Section meeting, this could, 
and should, be done by the schools themselves. 
The mere dropping of a complicated and diffi- 
cult examining procedure should not affect the 
quality of work done by the individual school. 
Again we come to the problem which I believe 
is at the root of all of this tumult: the individual 
school will now have to maintain its standards 
without benefit of a shot in the arm each June 
from the College Board. 


Very truly yours, 


— Tuomas F. Morrison, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE COLLEGE BOARD 


At the spring meeting of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, which was held at 
Columbia University on April 8, Professor John 
M. Stalnaker of Princeton University, who has 
been Consultant Examiner for the Board since 
1937, was appointed Associate Secretary. 


The revised program of examinations intro- 
duced this year is to be repeated in 1943 with 
the addition of a one-hour essay examination in 
English to the April series and a three-hour 
comprehensive examination in mathematics to 
the June series. The examination in English 
was added in response to requests from a number 
of colleges and secondary schools. The exam- 
ination in mathematics, which will include 
separate tests in algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry, was suggested by a group of engineer- 
ing schools. This examination will not super- 
sede the Mathematics Attainment Test which 
will also be held in June. 


Acting on the suggestion of a group of schools 
making considerable use of the usual June series 
of essay examinations for the maintenance of 
scholastic standards, the Board has decided to 
make available, on request and for a charge, 
the question papers in American History and in 
English which had originally been prepared for 
the June examinations. These examinations, 
which are not to be given before May 18, will 
be administered and read by the schools for 
their own purposes. The Board will supply 
pamphlets describing methods of evaluating the 
answers. 


As an accommodation to candidates and to 
the colleges concerned, the Board is now pre- 


pared to send reports upon any candidate’s ex- 
aminations to as many as three colleges without 
additional charge. Approximate scores on the 
Achievement Tests made by candidates of all 
classifications are now to be available to schools. 


President Dodds of Princeton University was 
the guest speaker at the symposium following 
the luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club on 
April 8, his subject being “The War and the 
Liberal Arts Curriculum.” 


The autumn meeting of the Board will be 
held on Wednesday, October 28. 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN LIST OF 
FAVORITE BOOKS (1940) 


May we remind you that the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Own Lists of Favorite Books (for sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade boys, and for sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade girls) are admirable supplements 
to the Board’s Junior and Senior Booklists? 

A unique feature of these lists is the fact that 
they were actually constructed by boys and girls in 
private schools. They include both old and new 
books, and titles are classified according to type. 
Many of our members report that children show 
genuine interest in books chosen as favorites by 
their own contemporaries. 


Boys’ Own List of { member price ....... 5c 
Favorite Books: non-member price... .20c 
Girls’ Own List of { member price ....... 12c 
Favorite Books: oil price... .15c 


Cost of mailing additional. 























Perhaps we may be encouraged by consideration of 
the familiar thought, expressed by Gibbon, “that, 
if the Romans had sometimes been vanquished in battle, 
they had almost always been successful in the event of 
the war.” 


And we may above all take heed from his observations 
as to the danger of invasions: ‘Experience has shown that 
the success of an invader most commonly depends on 
the vigor and celerity of his operations. The strength 
and sharpness of the first impression are blunted by 
delay; the health and spirit of the troops insensibly 
languish in a distant climate; the naval and military 
force, a mighty effort which perhaps can never be re- 


peated, is silently consumed; and every hour that is 
wasted in negotiation accustoms the enemy to contem- 
plate and examine those hostile terrors which on their 
first appearance they deemed irresistible.” 


Yet modern invasion technique was practised by 
Attila in 451 A.D. “The facility with which he had 
penetrated into the heart of Gaul may be ascribed to 
his insidious policy as well as to the terror of his arms. 
His public declarations were skillfully mitigated by his 
private assurances. He alternately soothed and threat- 
ened the Romans and the Goths; and the courts of 
Ravenna and Toulouse, mutually suspicious of each 
others intentions, beheld with supine indifference the 
approach of their common enemy.” 
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NEWS OF THE BOARD AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Annual Conference 

The Seventeenth Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board was held in Phila- 
delphia on February 27 and 28. Five hundred 
and eighty-nine delegates attended, represent- 
ing public and independent schools, universities 
and educational organizations. The two main 
speakers of the Conference were Mary Ellen 
Chase, noted author and Professor of English at 
Smith College, and Thomas S. Matthews, Ex- 
ecutive Editor of Time. Excerpts from Mr. 
Matthew’s address, ‘““The World and the Ex- 
Schoolboy,” appear elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 
We are sorry that Miss Chase was unable to let 
us have the manuscript of her excellent address, 
“An Ancient Democracy to a Modern.” 


The Annual Report for 194/, containing the 
minutes of the thirteen section meetings and the 
reports of the Board’s officers, will be ready in 
May. Two copies will be sent to every active 
member school, one copy to every associate 
member. All those who registered at the Con- 
ference will receive personal copies. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


At its regular spring meeting, on March 30, 
the Executive Committee made tentative plans 
for the next Annual Conference, which will be 
held in New York City on February 26 and 27, 
1943. 


One item on the agenda was the considera- 
tion of all resolutions passed by the Conference 
section meetings. The Committee voted ap- 
proval of the following resolutions: 


That a preliminary examination in English, to be 
used in March or April, be offered by the Secondary 
Education Board. (The Standing English Commit- 
tee will find out from the member schools how widely 
such an examination would be used.) 


That the Mathematics Examiners set one examina- 
tion of the so-called “ladder” type in 1943. (The 
Standing Mathematics Committee will send out an 
explanatory letter this spring.) 


That the present committee of Mathematics Ex- 
aminers be kept intact for one more year, in view of 
the contemplated changes in the examinations. 


That the Executive Committee take steps, in con- 
junction with the College Board, to get a commission 
appointed to devise a syllabus for this cultural and 
reading course. (The Standing Modern Language 
Committee was given authority to appoint a com- 
mission. The first meeting will be held in May.) 


Music Examination 


This spring the Secondary Education Board 
will offer an experimental music examination, 
based on the music-minor syllabus issued by the 
Music Committee two years ago. Some thirty 
schools have been giving the course outlined in 
that syllabus, and they are being invited now 
to administer the experimental test to groups of 
their pupils. There will be no charge for the 
examination this year, but the co-operating 
schools will be asked to report on the results and 
to return all test papers after they have been 
graded. For further information, please write 
to the office of the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton, Mass. 


Membership 


The Executive Committee announces that 
the following schools have joined the Board 
since February: 


Admiral Billard Academy, New London, 
Conn., Albert W. Butterfield, Principal 


Brooke Hill School, Birmingham, Ala., Mr. 
and Mrs. George S. Blackburn, Directors 


Franklin and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, 
Pa., Edwin M. Hartman, Principal 


Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Anne Cutter Coburn, Headmistress 


Kent Place School, Summit, N. J., Harriet 
Larned Hunt, Headmistress 


Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y., 
Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster 


Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Dela., 


James 
S. Guernsey, Headmaster 





The next issue of THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BuLLETIN will appear early in November. 
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WE RECOMMEND ... 
Editor, Hugh K. Wright, The Lawrenceville School 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


The theme of the featured articles in the 
March issue of ProGressitvE EpucaTIon is the 
fight education must make not to be curtailed 
or sidetracked during the war. If the warning 
given wasn’t so badly needed, this series of 
articles would make irritating reading — par- 
ticularly irritating after scanning the headlines 
of any daily paper. John L. Childs’ talk about 
what we must do to win the peace and the role 
America will undoubtedly play in the post-war 
period seems absurdly premature, and a flip “oh 
yeah” is the first answer we can find to W. Car- 
son Ryan’s editorial premise that we can do our 
war job “mightily and speedily” and yet keep 
our minds on what is best for human beings 
ultimately as well as on winning the war. The 
needs for nursery education, smaller classes and 
higher pay, richer materials, and visual audio 
aids to education, in spite of the war, or because 
of the war, with which the next four articles in 
the magazine deal, seem pretty remote from 
reality at the present black moment. However, 
here comes the usual 4u¢ — but it is our job as 
teachers, first, to make up our minds whether 
we can best serve our country in a more direct 
way or in education. If in education, then it 
certainly is part of our duty to see that our 
schools do not lose any of their hard won gains. 
This is going to be harder than waving a flag 
and one good way of getting clearly in mind 
what is expected of us might be to reread these 
irritating articles in the March issue. 

In passing we might say that you will 
thoroughly enjoy Paul B. Diederick’s amusing 
article on How to Run Away from an Educa- 
tional Problem. He has thirty (30) ways. We 
like solution 5 best. “Point out that an attempt 
to reach a conclusion is only a futile “quest for 
certainty. Doubt and indecision ‘promote 
growth’.” Number 17, “Find a_ face-saving 
verbal formula which means nothing. This is 
the highest art of a good administrator,” re- 
minds us that if we ever have time we want to 
toss off a really nasty article on educational 
jargon. It is amazing that none of us in the 
teaching profession when we burst into print can 
walk up and say what we mean without clothing 
it in verbiage three inches thick. 

It is unfair perhaps to say that the April 
issue is by far the best number of ProGRrEssIvE 
Epvucation this year because undoubtedly our 


opinion is colored by the fact that we are intensely 
interested in rural schools, the subject with which 
this number is concerned. Projects carried on 
in communities where there is real need for them 
carry great conviction. We envy these schools 
their needs for such things as co-operative stores, 
or even for better plumbing, which sets the 
school humming with purposeful industry. The 
city school has nothing that will take the place 
of these genuine motives. The editors and their 
adviser, Iman E. Schatzmann, have done an 
excellent job in collecting material for this 
number. Even the rural touch on the cover 
pleases us, or is that just spring? 


— Dorice N. Tay tor, 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York City. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


The recent numbers reflect the reaction of 
education to the pressure of critical events. 
Stock taking, elimination, adjustment are the 
key words, though vision for the future gets 
almost equal attention. The best articles are 
the informative ones. All who are involved in 
the educational process in its widest sense are 
drawing together; gaps are closing. In an ex- 
cellent article entitled What Shall be the Status 
of Private Secondary Education? (Feb. 14, 1942) 
J. Leonard Sherman calls on the independent 
schools to make good their right to exist. He 
warns them that, in visualizing their place in 
the whole American plan, and in proving them- 
selves an agency that complements the work of 
the public school, they must reckon with indif- 
ference in the country at large, and smug self- 
satisfaction within their own ranks. The dis- 
covery by theory and practice that they are 
blood brothers suggests a recognition scene in a 
classical Greek drama. ‘“The Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute,” we are told, 
“fs one institution which is working to make the 
vocation a way of life instead of just a job,” 
and the point is well developed in an article by 
Warren C. Davis entitled Vocational and Liberal 
Education — Unity or Duality (March 7, 1942). 
One of the best articles is Developing the Adult 
Mind at Harvard University by Carroll Kil- 
patrick (Feb. 28, 1942). It tells how “‘young 
men who have achieved prominence in govern- 
ment work,” “working newspaper men,” and 
“young executives of proved managerial ability 
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and seasoned intellectual capacity” have spent 
a year each at Harvard or Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as Littauer, Nieman, and 


Sloan Fellows, respectively. It tells also of the 
plan proposed by Dean Landis of the Harvard 
Law School, whereby one year of the work in 
the School of Arts and Sciences will be delayed 
until the final two years at the University, when 
it will be approached by minds matured and 
inspired by their law training to be alive to 
specific problems and questions. In Science, 
Democracy and Inequality (April 4, 1942) Ben- 
jamin C. Gruenberg contends that “thinking 
can be orderly and creative without depending 
upon authorities and absolutes,” and reveals 
the helplessness of science, except in partner- 
ship with democracy, to “provide equal oppor- 
tunities to millions of unequals.”’ And in the 
same issue, J. M. Klotsche aligns passages from 
the past that fit the issues and the needs of the 
present with amazing inevitability. 


Few of the articles deal with theory, but 
Roscoe Pulliam, in Some Techniques for Social 
Reformers (March 21, 1942) indulges in loose 
reasoning that challenges protest. Aiming to 
apply Thorndike’s “Law of Effect” to social 
reform, he bids us, in the words of St. Paul, be 
“as wise as serpents and innocent as doves.” 
We stiffen apprehensively as the argument be- 
gins to skid. Trading on the fact that “must” 
may be used to express the necessity of natural 
law, or the expediency of means to ends pri- 
vately conceived, he apparently identifies the 
two. Our apprehension seems justified when 
we crash against the proposition “. . . we 
need to understand thoroughly and sympathetic- 
ally the whole American culture in all its rich 
variety; otherwise we shall continually fail to 
teach the people because we shall not know how 
really to teach the people.” But the breath- 
taking magnitude of the demand soon dissipates 
itself in terms of condescending cunning: ““Those 
of us who would educate the people in more 
immediately practical matters need to be will- 
ing, no matter what our personal feelings may 
be, to ‘pay meet adoration to the household 
gods’. For the most part it will do us no harm 
and will save the cause we serve a great deal of 
obloquy.”” We are encouraged not to be troubled 
about establishing all comprehending principles, 
but to be content as retail jobbers in social re- 
form. It is difficult not to hear echoes of ap- 
peasement and collaboration, and when at last 
we are told again to remember the injunction of 
St. Paul, the serpent of wisdom has assumed the 








features of Laval, and the innocent dove 
carrying an umbrella. 


— Mary L. Punperson, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 





THE Arts 
The Art of Color and Design 
By Maitland Graves (McGraw-Hill) 


In this book it is the praiseworthy attempt 
of the author to clarify and simplify all art no 
matter what its period, type, or nationality, 
into a few simple principles of form design and 
color. One must thoroughly agree with his de- 
sire to eliminate the confusion and ambiguity of 
the average art vocabulary with its “significant 
form,” “‘plastic relations,” and so forth, but I 
suspect that the student of art will find himself 
even more confused by the pseudo-scientific 
formulas, charts, scales and plans which Mr. 
Graves would substitute for the “guesswork” of 
the artist. With borrowings from such strange 
bedfellows as the Munsell Color Company, Jay 
Hambidge of “Dynamic Symmetry” fame, the 
Allcolor Company, and Joshua Reynolds, he 
seeks to invent a system that once acquired (and 
with what labor!) would answer all problems 
from abstract moving pictures to Greek vase 
painting. That the ghost of “Dynamic Sym- 
metry” should again rear its head to fetter us 
with equations is not enough for Mr. Graves. 
We must plan our paintings, advertisements and 
furniture with color chords such as “hue plan 
V D, value plan II D and chroma plan V D,” 
all of which makes “‘color chord A (R P 7/8) D 
(R 6—/2) W (GY 4/6) Z(G Y -G3/6).” We 
may then find, in fact we do, that “color Z 
(G Y-G/ 6)” does not exist because the maxi- 
mum chroma of G Y-G at value 3 is only 
chroma 4! 

Perhaps we would do better to stick to the 
old ambiguous stock phrases after all. Better 
“to take refuge behind verbal smoke screens of 
obscure and meaningless terminology” than be 
slaughtered by this heavy artillery firing at a 
non-existent target. 

— Duptey H. Morris, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





THE CLassics 

Nova Et Vetera 
Two articles in the CLassicaL Journat for 
April, 1942, show how present-day problems can 
be illuminated by a study of conditions which 
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in ancient times created similar problems for 
the people of those days. One problem of this 
perennial nature is discussed by Norman_J. 
DeWitt in “The Paradox of Gallo-Roman Re- 
lations.” The author of this article leads us 
down one of those by-paths of history where 
human values lurk in various neglected nooks 
and corners. Dr. DeWitt discusses the feelings 
entertained by the Romans for individual Gauls 
as distinguished from the sentiments with which 
they regarded Gauls as the traditional enemies 
of Rome. 


With some misgivings I put this learned 
article into the hands of the boys of my Caesar 
class. They read it with great enjoyment and 
were eager to talk about it, enriching their re- 
marks with references to statements made by 
Caesar. 

The Relief Problem of Ancient Rome by Ed- 
win W. Bowen considers “why ancient Rome 
had a relief problem and how she dealt with it.” 

Pupils in Cicero classes will derive much 
profit from a perusal of this article. I had my 
Cicero boys read it, and they liked it and found 
it helpful. The writer makes clear what the 
Gracchi brothers meant in Roman economic 
history, and indirectly suggests that the lessons 
taught by the experiences of the Roman people 
have significance for us today. In his «on- 
cluding remarks Professor Bowen sums up ‘the 
sad outcome of Rome’s efforts at paternalism: 

“The result was the treasury became 
utterly depleted, the government bankrupt, and 
the citizens reduced to the status of slaves or 
serfs under a totalitarian state. Thus it appears 
that Rome’s relief problem, as her statesmen 
dealt with it from the age of the Gracchi to the 
reigns of the late emperors, was attended with 
increasing difficulties till it paved the way to 
her ultimate downfall.” 


Another article which exhorts us to study 
the past in the light of the present or the present 
in the light of the past is The Classics as a Basis 
for the Study of World War II by Frank M. 
Snowden in THE CuassicaLt Out.Look for March, 
1942. This article is recommended with the 
observation that secondary teachers of Latin 
are not primarily expositors of Roman civiliza- 
tion, but teachers of the language and part of 
the literature of those who used the Latin 
tongue. An intelligent teaching of high-school 
Latin involves some serious attention to the 
setting, historical, traditional, and cultural, in 
which this language was spoken and written, 
but the principal task of the secondary teacher 





! is the Courses in 
ancient civilizations can be given without teach- 
ing the language of the people who created those 


of Latin is the teaching of Latin. 


civilizations. Very few who take courses in 
Egyptian civilization ever learn much about the 
Egyptian language. If teachers of Latin do not 
keep in mind what constitutes their main ob- 
jective, and make a stand for the teaching of 
Latin as Latin, some day the public will wake 
up to the fact that courses in Roman civilization 
do not necessarily pre-suppose any knowledge 
of Latin, and then the enemies of Latin, the 
utilitarians within our gates, may start another 
campaign for the abolition of Latin. 

Today so many of our people are taking a 
pessimistic view of the war that it may be useful 
to recall one of Vergil’s deeply psychological 
remarks: possunt quia posse videntur (Aeneid, 
V, 231). People who concede defeat are likely 
to be defeated. This also the ancients knew. 


— P. J. Downtna, 
The Browning School, New York City. 





ENGLISH 
The English Fournal 


The symposium entitled The Function of 
English in Wartime, begun in February, is con- 
tinued in the March issue. Two rather widely 
differing points of view are represented in the 
first two of the March letters. The first is that 
the emphasis in the English curriculum should 
be on things American. Mr. Dudley Miles, of 
Evander Childs High School, New York City, 
writes: “From masterpieces to folk songs Ameri- 
can literature can be approached as a reflection 
of our native reactions and ideals. The 
aim every English teacher will keep before him 
is to leave on the developing minds of his stu- 
dents a more conscious awareness of what it 
means to be an American.” On the other hand, 
Miss Ann Ward Orr, of the Abington Friends 
School, Jenkintown, Pa., believes that we should 
not so closely confine ourselves: ‘ . we 
must not forget to give our students solace — 
escape, yes, but more —a desire to create in 
words and action a world worthy of a literary 
heritage: a Goethe and a Shakespeare; a Dante 
and a Whitman; a Tolstoy and (with bated 
breath) a Hitomaro.” 

I find myself distinctly in greater sympathy 
with the second of these views. To teach Ameri- 
can literature exclusively, or nearly exclusively 
seems to me to be a form of academic isolation- 
ism somewhat closely related to the banning of 
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the study of the German language in many 
American schools during the last war. It is not 
less, but more, that we need to know and under- 
stand about the literary inheritance of both our 


allies and our enemies. Is it not true too that 
there is less necessity than there has been in 
some time for undergraduates and their mentors 
to be convinced, intellectually and emotionally, 
of the privileges and obligations inherent in 
being an American? The time for emphasizing 
such convictions comes rather in an era of cyni- 
cal disillusionment, when a people, reacting 
against moral idealism, feels that it needs “‘not 
nostrums, but normalcy.” 


An interesting and valuable contribution to 
the April issue is the paper of Professor William 
W. Watt, of Lafayette, on What the Colleges 
Want. On the principle that the best review 
contains nothing but quotations from the original 
work, I should like to quote a number of sen- 
tences from the paper, in the hope that readers 
may be challenged to go to the original: 


“To put it bluntly, there are still too many 
students entering college every year who know 
that the quality of mercy is not strained, but 
who do not know that three sentences are not 
run together as one without punctuation. . . . 
In my experience the illiterate student who 
suffers from an overdose of grammar is as rare 
as the good writer who has never been treated 
with it at all — and that is rare indeed. — 
Let me ask one other question about the funda- 
mentals. Are students taught to spell any 
more? . To be sure, we must not over- 
penalize the student who occasionally leaves 
an r out of ‘embarrass’. But a spelling 
like ‘physialocial’ for ‘psychological’ is no minor 
mechanical oversight. No single cure- 
all, progressive or reactionary, can possibly 
solve all the individual difficulties of the illit- 
erates. We must not dodge our respon- 
sibilities to our students by passing the buck. 

. if a student in the twelfth grade does 
not write grammatical English, it does him no 
good merely to be told that he should have 
learned grammar at the eighth-grade level. 


“Until a student learns to read and write 
with reasonable skill the language of his own 
generation, the formal study of the literary mas- 
terpieces will probably have little meaning for 
him and should therefore play a minor role in 
his curriculum. . These students should 
be taught short selections of simple English 
prose which are not too far above their level of 





comprehension. They must not be 
taught to appreciate before they can understand.” 
— Huon K. Wricurt, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





LIBRARIES 

Two bibliographic contributions to the Wi/- 
son Library Bulletin should not be missed. The 
March issue contains a generous practical bib- 
liography on civilian defence, compiled by the 
Cooper Union Library. The April issue con- 
tains a survey article on the publications of the 
OCD which discusses their types, distribution, 
and groups of specific titles. Together these 
contributions form a useful team. As important 
as ever are the frequent bibliographies in the 
A. L. A. Bookuist, with their coverage of gov- 
ernment publications. In the purely military 
field, a useful article with brief bibliography 
appeared in the PuBLisHer’s WEEKLY for Jan- 
uary 31, 1942, entitled Standard Military Books, 
by Lt. Col. J. I. Greene. 


The School Library and the War by Louis Co- 
burn (WLB April) reports one librarian’s activi- 
ties in implementing the work of students in a 
technical high school with regard to military, 
technological, and political studies. Although 
in a specialized school, Mr. Coburn’s methods 
are of general interest. 

Two new publications offer aid especially to 
schools that are starting to build book collections 
or develop library service, though they are use- 
ful elsewhere as well. 4 Basic Book Collection 
for High Schools is the joint product of a com- 
mittee of the A. L. A., the N. E. A., and the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Pub- 
lished by the A. L. A,, it lists 1,500 titles by 
Dewey Decimal classes with valuable annota- 
tions and technical conveniences such as sub- 
ject headings and L. C. card numbers. The 
volume costs $2.00. The other publication is a 
ten-cent pamphlet issued by the Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education. It is 
called Unit Costs in a Selected Group of High- 
School Libraries. From it may be gained some 
ideas about what is or ought to be spent on 
library service. Copies are to be had from the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington. 

Away from the turmoil and offering the cus- 
tomary solace of metaphysics, the current 
(April) Liprary QuarTEeRLY can be recom- 
mended for a footnoteworthy discussion of the 
theory of book selection, a survey of the effect 
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of honors work on the operation of a college 
library, and an article on the “Study and Prac- 
tice of Government Publications.” The last, 
written by Nathaniel Stewart, librarian of Dil- 
lard University, is timely and well organized. 
There is a page or two of reference to the use 
of government documents in secondary schools, 
—or rather, lack of use. This lack results in 
one of the major library frustrations of college 
students. Mr. Stewart is sure that the schools 
could help by “priming” their students a little. 
At any rate, his whole program for the “human- 
ization” of these important sources of informa- 
tion deserves attention. 

Librarians who can get hold of a copy of 
The Fortune of Books by J. Christian Bay will be 
amply repaid in reading the section on librarian- 
ship, and may well be interested in the other 
sections of this unusual collection of essays and 
studies. Dr. Bay of the John Crerar Library is 
one of the distinguished members of the pro- 
fession, a scientist in his own right, and a writer 
of charm and force. One cannot help but gain 
from this book a better perspective upon library 
service and a renewed appreciation of its ideals. 

Dr. J. P. Smith, professor of American his- 
tory at Illinois College, spoke at a midwinter 
meeting of the A. L. A. Trustees Division. The 
following brief excerpt from his talk is worth 
pondering. It is at once an apologia and a 
challenge. It ought to make us feel both gra- 
tified and uncomfortable. It is reprinted here 
from the April 4. L. 4. Bulletin as a parting gun. 


The heart, the core, the center of any edu- 
cational institution is its library. If you 
have an effective library in an institution of 
learning, you may have some of the worst 
dodos outside of museums as members of 
the faculty of that institution, but the prod- 
uct of that institution, given the premise that 
the library is effective, will be educated 
young men and young women. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





MopberN LANGUAGES 


A recent issue of the magazine, Epucartion, 
was devoted to the status of modern language 
study throughout the world. There were articles 
by teachers and travelers in South America, the 


West Indies, Europe and Asia, as well as the 
United States. At a time when the role of 
foreign languages is more important than per- 
haps ever before in the history of the world, it 
was revealed that Great Britain and the United 
States demand of their students less than any 
other country of occidental civilization in this 
field of study. It is strange, in the light of these 
facts, that there is a concerted drive among 
educationists of our country to eliminate the 
foreign languages from the curriculum of the 
ordinary student. 

Mr. Henry M. Fiske, lately of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., contributed a thorough 
and critical study of changes and progress in 
modern language teaching during the past 
quarter of a century. 





The French Review 
March, 1942 

F. Lehner, Fulien Green. Within the last 
year Julien Green has contributed two charming 
and highly intelligent autobiographical essays 
to the American reading public: 4n Experiment 
in English, in the September, 1941, Harper’s; 
and How A Novelist Begins, in the December, 
1941, Artantic. Both of these are of interest 
to the linguist and the psychologist. Mr. Lehner 
writes essentially of Green as a psychological 
novelist. While the works of Green are hardly 
suitable material for ordinary class room read- 
ing in secondary schools, the subject matter and 
his courageous explorations into the magic and 
exciting world of dreams, fancies, unexplained 
horrors and fears, fenced in by desiccating habit, 
reveal to readers personal and national prob- 
lems common to vast masses of individuals, 
confronted with revolution, despair, war and 
want. Mr. Lehner writes a fascinating analysis 
of Green’s novels from this point of view. 

The A. A. T. F. announces the establishment 
of an Information Bureau “to assist teachers 
in these critical times.’”’ The Bureau will dis- 
tribute, free of charge, certain reprinted letters 
and articles treating the present crisis. The 
Bureau asks for information and advice at the 
same time that it offers to give what it has. 
Those interested should write to their chapter 
president of the A. A. T. F. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year 
Latin Word List . . 

French Vocabulary List 

French Book List .... 


Examination Papers in eee French, Latin, iihaainenadies 
1941 Papers . 


For past years (so er as cers are in ved . 


Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of wy issue sent free to 


every active member school) . 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education 
Survey of Modern Languages ide yabegith pun dincdsie 
Report of Modern Language Sisdlenas 2 1940. estawe 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by hechnalie Rule-ae-ee 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
Traxler) PE ay case: wield ai Seer 
Report of the Modern Language Committee — from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . 
Report of a Study of Secondary Cualatine (1932) . 
*Bureau of Research Reports, 


1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) . 


1938 Study of Libraries in Schools of The Senndety Rhntein 
Board . 


1939 Report on the Status of Chadesi in _—— Schools ie 
Report of a Conference of Natural Science pnsnenes held in New 
York, November, 1936 . 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books piel! 6, 7, 8, and 9). 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) 
The 1941 Lists single copy .. 
3-24 copies 
25-100 copies 


100 or more . aise as 
three-year subscription ida neha 


Annual Report 


*Eleven reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. Of the other eight, only enough 


copies are left for the office files. Schools may borrow them on request. 
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